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dustry, 114, 115 

Insurance (see also Finance, insur- 
ance, real estate): 

Adjusters, examiners, investi- 
gators, 101 

Agents, brokers, services in- 
dustry, 116 
Carriers industry, 116 
Interdepartmental Committee on the 
Status of Women, 6, 294-295 
International organizations, 119, 
120-121 

Janitors, sextons, 102, 248 
Job analysts, 163 
Job Corps, 235-236 
Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector (JOBS), 234 
Job-related expenses, 36 
Job tenure, 78-80, 171-172 
Judges, 118, 125 

Junior colleges (see also Teachers), 
187-189 

Jury Selection and Service Act of 
1918, 283 

Jury service, 281, 283-284, 299 
Kitchen helpers (hospital), 158, 159 
Kitchen workers, 91, 102 
Labor force ( see aUo Unemploy- 
ment): 



Age, 15-17, 19-20, 22, 31, 37, 
40, 72, 206-210, 244, 245 
Differences between women and 
men, 16 

Education, 9, 177-180, 204-210, 
218, 219 
Families, 29-32 

Geographical distribution, 12-14, 

15, 136, 242 

Marital status, 8, 9, 16, 23-28, 
32, 39, 40, 205-206 
Mothers, 37, 39-47 
Nonparticipation, 84-85 
Nonwhite women, 10-11, 13, 15, 

16, 20-21, 22, 23, 42, 43, 105, 
206, 209, 210, 244 

Numbers and proportions of 
women, 5, 9-11, 13-15, 17, 19- 
20, 22, 23, 24-25, 29-32, 37, 
39, 40, 117, 118, 177, 178, 243 
Outlook, 243-248 
Participation rates, 7, 10, 12, 13, 
15, 17-23, 26, 27-28, 29, 30, 
31, 82-33, 39, 40-41, 42-44, 46, 
46, 47, 117, 204-209, 210, 243- 
244,245 

Reentry, 8, 68-69 
Trends, 5, 9-10, 13, 15-27, 32, 
40-42, 88, 117 
Wives, 32-33 
T abor laws for women: 

Federal, 16, 253-260 
State, 261-279 
Labor reserve, 84-85 
Labor Standards Task Force report, 
296-297 

Labor turnover, 76-80, 122 
Labor unions, 82-83 
Laborers (see Farm workers; Non- 
farm laborers) 

Laundresses, 62, 241 
Laundry, cleaning, dyeing services 
industry, 116, 116, 117, 154, 166, 
156 

Laundry workers, 164, 155, 166 
Lawyers, 124 

Leather and leather products indus- 
try, 113, 114, 115 
Legal Services Program, 23? 
Legislation, Federal: 

Age Discrimination in Employ- 
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ment Act of 1967, 6, 253, 258- 
260 

Civil Rights Act of 1957, 283 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, 6, 54, 
253, 255-257, 269 
Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, 6, 50, 229-231, 233, 235- 
237 

Equal Pay Act of 1963, 6, 253, 
255 

Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, 16, 242, 253-255, 262, 
268, 296 

Higher Education Act of 1968, 
203 

Manpower Development and 
Training Act, 226-229, 231, 
233, 234, 239-240 
Railroad Retirement Act, 141 
Revenue Act of 1954, 51 
Revenue Act of 1964, 51-52 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, 221 
Social Security Act of 1935, 50, 
142-145, 229, 231-232, 242, 246 
Vocational Education Act of 
1963, 221, 224 
Legislators, 118, 125 
Liaison officers, 121 
Librarians, 99, 121, 175, 176 
Library attendants and assistants, 
62, 101, 176 
Life expectancy, 7 
Linguisticians, 170, 171 
Lithographers, 124 
Logisticians, 124 

Lumber and wood products (except 
furniture) industry, 114 
Machinery (except electrical) indus- 
try, 114 

Maids (see Chambermaids, maids; 

Private household workers) 
Managers, officials, proprietors, (ex- 
cept farm), 37, 38-39, 60, 61, 79- 
80, 81, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 100, 103, 

104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 134, 135, 

138, 139, 163, 175, 209, 211, 212, 

213, 214, 215, 228 

Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, 226-229, 231, 233, 234, 
239-240 

Manufacturing, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
113-115, 117, 147, 149-153, 246 



Marital status : 

College students, 190 
Job tenure, 78-79 
Labor force, 16, 23-25, 32, 39 
Labor force participation, 26-28, 
39, 40, 47, 205-206 
Occupations, 98, 102-104 
Part-time and full-time status, 
46-47, 65, 66 

Population, 23, 25, 27, 39 
Social security beneficiaries, 
143-145 

Unemployment, 69 
Work experience, 58, 60 
Work patterns, 7-8 
Worklife expectancy, 7-8 
Marriage : 

Average age, 7 
Laws, 285-286 
Rates, 25 

Married women ( see Marital status) 
Maternity benefits and protection : 
Employment before and after 
childbirth, 54, 276-277 
Maternity benefits, 52-55, 276- 
277, 297 

Mathematicians, 98, 99, 169, 170, 
171, 172, 174, 175, 176, 246-247 
Mature women : 

Continuing education programs, 
199-201 
Income, 138 
Job tenure, 78 
Labor force, 17, 19-20 
Labor force participation, 16- 
17, 18, 19-20, 27, 28, 31, 244, 
245 

Occupations, 104, 108-109, 118 
Part-time and full-time status, 
65,66 

Population, 17, 19, 31 
Unemployment, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 75 

Work experience, 57, 68, 59, 63 
Mayors, 126 

Medical and health services indus- 
try (other than hospitals), 115 
Medical and other health workers 
(professional), 38, 81, 90 
Medical record librarians, 168 
Meteorologists, 124, 170, 171 
Microbiologists, 169 
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Migrant Program, 237 
Military service (see Federal em- 
ployment) 

Minimum wage laws : 

Federal, 16, 242, 253-255, 262, 
296 

State, 242, 261-266, 296, 299 
Mining, 110, 112, 116, 117, 246 
Mothers (working) : 

Age, 37, 40 
Children : 

Arrangements for care, 47- 
49 

Number and age, 42, 48 
Husbands’ incomes, 43, 45, 46 
Job-related expenses, 36 
Marital status, 39, 40 
Nonwhite, 37, 42-43 
Numbers and proportions, 37, 
39, 40 

Part-time and full-time status, 
43-44, 46-47 

Work expei *ence, 44, 46-47 
Work patterns, 7-8 
Worklife expectancy, 7-8 
Motion picture industry, 116 
Multiple jobholders, 80-81 
Musicians, music teachers, 62, 95, 99, 
175 

National Committee on Household 
Employment, 240-241 
Negro workers ( see Nonwhite wom- 
en) 

Neighborhood Health Centers, 237 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, 229-230 
New Careers Program, 230-231 
Nightwork laws, 275, 296-297 
Nondurable goods manufacturing 
(see Manufacturing) 

Nonfarm laborers, 38-39, 61, 78, 81, 
89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 106, 107, 108, 
139, 211, 214, 215, 248 
Nonmanufacturing industries (see 
specific industries) 

Non white women : 

Education, 178, 179, 182-183, 
185, 206, 208, 209, 210, 215, 
217-218, 219 
Family heads, 29, 131 
Geographical distribution, 11, 
13, 136 



Income, 130, 136-137, 140-141, 
144, 145 
Job tenure, 79 

Labo 'orce, 10-11, 13, 15, 16, 
4? 'Z, 210, 242 

Age, 16 

Labor force participation, 10, 
13-15, 20-21, 22, 23, 42, 43, 
74, 105, i )6, 209, 210, 244, 245 
Mothers (working), 37, 42, 43 
Occupations, 105-107, 136, 213, 
215,242 

Utilization of college major, 
216-217 

Part-time and full-time status, 
63, 65, 66, 105 

Social security beneficiaries, 144, 
145 

Training program enrollees, 227 
Types of work, 105 
Unemployment, 73-76, 105. 217, 
218, 219 

Work experience, 62-63, 64 

Nurses: 

Practical, 102, 168, 159, 228, 
230, 248 

Professional, 99, 122, 123, 125, 
163-167, 228, 246 
Student, 99 

Nurses’ aides, 158, 159, 248 

Occupational limitation laws, 277- 
278, 297 

Occupational mobility (see Labor 
turnover) 

Occupational safety and health laws, 
297 

Occupations (see also specific occu- 
pations and occupation groups) : 
Age, 79-80, 89, 91, 96, 97, 104, 
107-109, 242 

Differences between women and 
men, 93, 149-150, 152, 153 
Earnings, 147-169, 171, 172, 173, 
174, 175-176 

Education, 98, 103, 169, 209, 
211-217, 241 

Utilization of college major, 
216-217 

Federal employment, 118-124, 
172-173 

Husbands and wives, 87, 38-89 
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Income, 129, 134, 135, 138, 139, 
147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 241 
Job tenure, 79-80 
Labor turnover, 78 
Major groups, 89-93, 94 
Marital status, 98, 102-104 
Mature women, 104, 108-109, 
118 

Multiple jobholders, 81 
Nonwhite women, 105-107, 136, 
213, 215, 216-217, 242 
Numbers and proportions of 
women, 81, 89-94, 95-102, 103- 
109, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 
164, 155, 156, 157, 158, 160, 
161, 162, 163, 165, 169, 170, 
171, 172, 173, 241 
Outlook, 60, 62, 246-248 
Part-time and full-time status, 
60, 61, 62, 102, 104, 105, 241 
Self-employed persons, 38-39, 

90, 100, 104 

Teenagers and young adults, 89, 

91, 95, 97, 103, 107, 212-213, 
215 

Trends, 89-93, 94, 95, 97, 98, 99- 
100, 101, 102, 106-107 
Types of work, 95 
Wives, 37, 38-39 

Work experience, 60-62, 118, 241 
Office girls and boys, 147, 148 
Office occupations training, 223, 224, 
228 

Office services managers, 163 
Office workers (see Clerical workers) 
Older Persons, Services to, 237 
On-the-job training, 222, 226, 227, 
228, 231-232, 234, 266, 296 
Operation Mainstream Program, 230 
Operatives, canning end preserving 
of fruit, etc., 62 

Operatives, kindred workers, 37, 38- 
39, 61, 62, 78, 80, 81, 89, 90, 91, 
92, 93, 103-104, 106, 107, 108, 134, 
135, 138, 139, 149-153, 209, 211, 
212, 213, 214, 215, 228, 247-248 
Operators: 

Bookkeeping machine, 148 
Comptometer, 147, 148 
Keypunch, 124, 148 
Office machine, 247 
Sewing machine, 153 



Switchboard, 101, 148 
Tumbler, 155, 156 

Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ters (OIC), 233-234 
Organizations of interest to women 
(see Alphabetical list, pp. 329- 
331) 

Outlook: 

Industries, 246 
Labor force, 243 

Labor force participation, 243- 
244, 245 

Nonwhite, 244, 245 
Occupations, 246-248 
Population, 243 
Types of work, 246 
Overtime compensation laws: 

Federal, 242, 253-255, 296 
State, 266-267, 296 
Paper and allied products industry, 
114 

Part-time and full-time status ( see 
also Work experience) : 

Age, 63, 64. 65, 86 
Differences between women and 
men, 55, 68, 66, 88 
Education, 220 
Hospitals, 157-158 
Job tenure, 79 
Marital status, 48, 66, 66 
Mothers (working), 44, 46-47 
Nonwhite women, 66, 66, 105 
Private household workers, 241 
Trends, 56-67 
Unemployment, 66-67 
Part-time or part-year work (see 
Part-time and full-time status ; 
Work experience) 

Peace Corps, 202 

Personal services industry, 109, 110, 
111 

Personnel and labor relations work- 
ers, 98, 99, 124, 163, 176 
Petroleum refining and related prod- 
ucts industry, 113-114 
Photographers, 124 
Physicians, surgeons, 99, 123, 175, 
246, 247 

Physicists, 170, 171, 246-247 
Political and research analysts, 121 
Political status (see Citizenship; 
Domicile; Public office; Voting) 
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Population : 

Age, 17, 18, 19, 31, 187 
Education, 177-178, 179, 210 
Family status, 28 
Heads, 31 

Marital status, 23, 25, 27, 39 
Mature women, 17, 19, 31 
Mothers, 39 
Outlook, 243 
Trends, 10, 17, 18, 19, 23 
Unrelated individuals, 29 
Postal employees, 172, 173 
Postmasters, 100 
Poverty : 

Families living in poverty, 31- 
32, 130, 131 

Progams (see also specific 
training programs), 6, 50, 
225- 237, 298 

President’s Commission on the Sta- 
tus of Women, 5-6, 122, 294 
Pressers, 153, 155, 156 
Primary metal industries, 114 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
products industry, 79, 114 
Private household workers, 37, 38- 
39, 60, 61, 62, 80, 81, 90, 91, 92, 
93, 94, 95, 103, 104, 106, 107, 108, 
138, 139, 209, 211, 212, 213, 214, 
215, 240-242, 296 
Special programs, 240-241, 298 
Professional and related services in- 
dustry, 109, 110, 111 
Professional, technical, kindred 
workers, 37, 38-39, 60, 61, 62, 78, 
80, 81, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
96, 97, 98, 99-100, 103, 104, 106, 
107, 108, 134, 135, 138, 139, 158- 
170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175-176, 
209, 211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 228, 
229, 246-247 

Property ownership and control, 281, 
289-292, 295 

Protective services workers, 230, 248 
Psychiatric aides, 158, 228 
Psychologists, 169, 170, 171, 175 
Public administration (see also Fed- 
eral employment; State office; 
Mayors), 100, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
113, 118-126, 246, 299 
Public office, 118, 125-126, 282 



Public relations workers, publicity 
writers, 99, 162 
Railroad Retirement Act, 141 
Real estate (see Finance, insurance, 
real estate) 

Receptionists, 95, 101 
Recreation and group workers, 99 
Reentry into the labor force, 8, 68-69 
Registrar® (college), 162 
Retail trade, 79, 81, 90, 95, 100, 101, 
109, 110, 111, 112, 115, 116, 117 
Retirement benefits, 141-145 
Revenue Acts, 51-52 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic 
products industry, 114 
Salaried managers, 38-39, 90, 100, 
104 

Salaries (see Earnings) 

Sales workers, 37, 38-39, 60, 61, 62, 
78, 81, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
103, 104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 117, 
134, 135, 138, 139, 211, 213, 214, 
215, 228-229, 247 

Scientists, 99-100, 124, 169-171, 172 
Agricultural, 170, 171 
Biological, 169, 170, 17) 

Earth, 170, 171 
Life, 246-247 
Seating provisions, 278 
Secretaries (see Stenographers, typ- 
ists, secretaries) 

Security dealers and exchanges in- 
dustry, 115, 116 

Self-employed managers, 38-39, 90, 
100, 104 

Separated women (see Marital sta- 
tus) 

Services industries, 109, 110, til, 
112. 113, 115, 116, 117 
Service workers (except private 
household), 37, 38-39, 61, 78, 79, 
80, 81, 89, 90-91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
101-102, 103, 104, 106, 107, 108, 
117, 134, 135, 138, 139, 153-157, 
209, 211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 228- 
229, 248 

Single women (see Marital status) 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, 221 
Social and welfare workers, 99, 176 
Social Insurance and Taxes Task 
Force report, 297 

Social science, psychology, and wel- 
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fare workers (Fed. Govt.), 172, 
173 

Social Security Act of 1935, 50, 142, 
145, 229, 231-232, 242 
Social Security, Advisory Council 
on, 297 

Social security benefits, 122, 138, 140, 
141-145, 297 
Students, 203 

Social work assistants, 230 
Social workers, medical, 168 
Sociologists, 169, 170, 171 
Special Impact Program, 231 
Spinners, ring-frame, 149, 150-151 
Sports instructors and officials, 99 
State commissions on the status of 
women (see Commissions on the 
status of women) 

State office, 125-126, 299 
Statisticians, 169, 170, 171, 174, 175, 
176 

Stenographers, typists, secretaries 
(see alto Clerical workers), 38, 77, 
90, 95, 100, 119, 121, 124, 147, 
148 r 174, 175, 176, 228, 247 
Stock clerks, storekeepers, 101 
Stockholders, 145-146 
Stone, clay, glass products industry, 
114 

Student financial aid directors, 162 
Student placement directors, 162 
Superintendents, building, 100 
Teacher Corps, 236 
Teachers, 94, 98, 158-162, 175, 176, 
246 

College and university, 98, 99, 
161-162, 247 

Elementary school, 38, 62, 81, 90, 
95, 98, 158, 159-161, 176, 247 
Junior college, 162 
Secondary school, 38, 62, 81, 90, 
95, 98, 158, 159-161, 176, 247 
Special schools, 62 
Teachers* aides, 230 
Technical training, 224, 225 
Technicians: 

Medical and dental, 99, 124, 168, 
169, 247 

Other, 100, 124, 162, 176, 246 
Technological change, 5, 87, 90, 100- 
101, 114, 205, 246, 247 
Technologists, medical, 168, 169, 247 



Teenagers and young adults: 

Income, 138 
Job tenure, 78 

Labor force participation, 18- 
19, 21, 27, 31, 72, 74, 206, 207, 
209, 244, 245 

Nonwhite, 21, 74, 206, 208, 
209, 244, 245 
Labor turnover, 77, 78 
Multiple jobholders, 80 
Occupations, 89, 91, 95, 97, 103, 
107, 212-213, 215 
Part-time and full-time status, 
66 

Unemployment, 67, 70-73, 74- 
76, 218 

Work experience, 57, 58, 63 
Telephone workers, 101, 117, 148 
Tenders (mfg.), 150, 151 
Textile mill products industry, 79, 
113, 114 

Therapists, 99, 123, 168, 169, 176, 
247 

Ticket agents (station and express), 
101 

Tobacco manufactures industry, 113- 
114 

Trades and industry training, 224, 
225 

Training programs: 

Apprenticeship, 237-238, 256, 
257 

Concentrated Employment 
(CEP), 50, 232-233 
Job Corps, 235-236 
Job Opportunities in the Busi- 
ness Sector (JOBS), 234 
Manpower Development and 
Training Act (MDTA), 226- 
229, 231, 233, 234, 239-240 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
229-230 

New Careers, 280-231 
Operation Mainstream, 230 
Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers (OIC), 233-234 
Special Impact, 231 
Vocational education (federally 
aided), 221-225 

Vocational rehabilitati ®, 288— 
240 
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Work Incentive (WIN), 50, 143, 
229, 231-232 

Transportation, communication, 
other public utilities, 79, 109, 110, 
111, 112, 114, 116, 117, 246 
Trimmer, thread, 153 
Trucking and warehousing industry, 
116, 117 
Types of work: 

Blue-collar, 88-89, 95, 105, 246, 
247 

Farm, 88-89 105, 246 
Service, 87-89, 95, 105, 246 
White-collar, 87—89, 95, 105, J.19, 
171, 172, 246 

Typical woman worker, 16 
Typists (see Stenographers, typists, 
secretaries) 

Underemployment, 73 
Unemployment (see also Training 
programs), 11-12, 67-76 
Age, 67, 70-73, 74-76 
Differences between women and 
men, 11-12, 67, 69, 70, 71, 72 
Education, 74, 76, 209, 217-218, 
219 

Families, 29, 30, 31, 69-70 
Hidden, 73 

Labor force reentrants, 8, 68-69 
Marital status, 69 
Nonwhite women, 73-76, 105, 
217, 218-219 

Part-time and full-time status, 
66-67 

Trends, 11-12, 68-69, 70, 72, 73- 
74 

Unemployment insurance benefits, 
297 

Uniform State Laws, Commission on, 
295 

Union membership, 82-83 
Unpaid family workers, 79, 90, 117 
Unrelated individuals, 29 
Upward Bound, 237 
Veterans, 125 

Aid for education, 204 
Veterinarians (Fed. Govt.), 172, 173 
VISTA (see Domestic Volunteer 
Service Program) 



Vocational education (see Training 
programs) 

Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
221, 224 

Vocational rehabilitation (see Train- 
ing programs) 

Volunteers, 296 
Voting, 281, 282 

Wages or salary (see Earnings; In- 
come) 

Waitresses, 39, 62, 81, 90, 91, 95, 
101-102, 153-154, 157, 228, 248 
Washers, machine, 155 
Weavers, 149, 150, 151 
Weightlifting provisions, 278-279, 
297 

Wholesale trade, 79, 109, 110, 111, 
112, 115, 116 

Widows (see Inheritance laws; Mar- 
ital status; Social security bene- 
fits) 

Winders, yarn, 149, 150-151 
Wives (working) (see also Families; 
Marital status; Mothers (work- 
ing) ) : 

Contributions to family income, 
34-36 

Husbands’ incomes, 32-33, 34 
Job-related expenses, 36-37 
Occupations, 37, 38-39 
Womanpower reserve, 84-85 
Work distributors, 153 
Work experience (see also Part-time 
and full-time status) : 

Age, 57-68, 59, 63, 64 
Differences between women and 
men, 55, 57 
Income, 134, 136 
Marital status, 58, 60 
Mothers, 44, 46, 47 
Nonwhite women, 62-63, 64 
Occupations, 60-62, 118, 241 
Trends, 56-57 

Work Incentive Program (WIN), 60, 
143, 229, 281-232 

Work patterns, 6-9, 18, 76, 127-128, 
134 

Working couples, 32, 37 
Worklife expectancy, 7-8 
Work-study programs, 202-203, 222 
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AN ACT FO ESTABLISH IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR A 
BUREAU TO BE KNOWN AS 



THE WOMEN’S BUREAU 



Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That there shall be established in the Depart- 
ment of Labor a bureau to be known as the Women’s 
Bureau. 

Sec. 2. That the said bureau shall be in charge of a di- 
rector, a woman, to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall 
receive an annual compensation of $5,000.* It shall be the 
duty of said bureau to formulate standards and policies 
which shall promote the welfare of wage-earning women, 
improve their working conditions, increase their effici- 
ency, and advance their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment. The said bureau shall have authority to investi- 
gate and report to the said department upon all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of women in industry. The 
director of said bureau may from time to time publish 
the results of these investigations in such a manner and 
to such extent as the Secretary of Labor may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. That there shall be in said bureau an assistant 
director, to be appointed by the Secretary of Labor, who 
shall receive an annual compensation of $3,500 1 and shall 
perform such duties as shall be prescribed by the director 
and approved by the Secretary of Labor. 

Sec. 4. That there is hereby authorized to be employed 
by said bureau a chief clerk and such special agents, 
assistants, clerks, and other employees at such rates of 
compensation and in such numbers as Congress may from 
time to time provide by appropriations. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Labor is hereby directed 
to furnish sufficient quarters, office furniture, and equip- 
ment for the work of this bureau. 

Sec. 6. That this act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved June 5, 1920. 

Public Law No. 259, 66th Congress (H.R. 13229). 

* Amount Increased by Reclassification Act of March 4. 1921, as amended and 
supplemented. 
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FOREWORD 



This handbook on American women workers is published peri- 
odically by the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
The handbook assembles factual information covering the partici- 
pation and characteristics of women in the labor force, the pat- 
terns of their employment, their occupations, their income and 
earnings, their education and training, and the Federal and State 
laws affecting the employment and the civil and political status of 
women. 

The handbook is designed as a ready source of reference. Part I 
deals with women in the labor force; Part II is concerned with 
the laws governing women’s employment and status; Part III 
tells about the Interdepartmental Committee, the Citizens’ Advis- 
ory Council, and the State commissions on the status of women; 
Part IV lists organizations of interest to women; and Part V con- 
sists of a selected bibliography on American women workers. 

This 1969 edition includes information that has become availa- 
ble since 1965. Knowledge about the work women do, the circum- 
stances of their working, and the direction of changes in their 
work is essential — if society is to make maximum use of the po- 
tential of women as a human resource and if women themselves 
are to take advantage of the greater opportunities now available 
to them. 

Elizabeth Duncan Koontz 
Director , Women’s Bureau 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



EMPLOYMENT IN 1968 

Number-Over 29 million women ore in the labor force. 

This is 42 percent of all women of working age. 

Women are 37 percent of the labor force. 

Age-Half of the women workers are 40 years of age or over. 

Almost two-fifths are 45 years or older. 

More than half of all women are in the labor force in the fol- 
lowing age groups: 18 and 19 years, 20 to 24 years, and 45 
to 54 years. 

Marital Status— Almost 3 out of 5 women workers are married (husband 
present). 

Of all married women (husband present) in the population, 37 
percent are working. 

Family Status-About 10.6 million mothers with children under 18 years 

of age are working, of whom 4.1 million have children under 6 
years. 

Working mothers are 38 percent of all women in the labor force. 

Employment Pctterns— About 42 percent of all women workers work 
full time the year round. 

Almost 30 percent work part time the year round or part of the 
year. 

Occupations About 34 percent of all employed women are 
clerical workers. 

They include 3.3 million stenographers, typists, and secretaries. 

Sixteen percent are service workers (except private household). 

Fifteen percen* are operatives, chiefly in factories. 

Almost 15 percent are professional and technical workers. They 
include 1.7 million teachers. 

INCOME IN 1966 

Median Income in 1966 — $4,026 was received by year-round full-time 
women workers; $1,638, by all women with income. 

EDUCATION IN 1966-68 

School and College Enrollment-There were over 26 million girls and 
women between 5 and 34 years of age enrolled in school in the fall 
of 1966. The 2.8 million college women were two-fifths of all college 
students in the fall of 1967. 

dl* 




Education Completed— About 297,000 women earned college degrees 
in 1966-67. A total of 2.9 million women workers have a college 
degree, according to a March 1968 study. About 12.2 million women 
workers are at least high school graduates (no college), and 3.4 
million have some college education (no degree). 
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Toward Economic Equality and Opportunity 

Womanpower is one of our country's greatest, resources. 
Women's skills and abilities are being used more fully and more 
creatively than ever before — in the home, in the community, and 
on the job. 

Since 1940 American women have been responsible for the 
major share in the growth of the labor force. They accounted for 
alx 'it 65 percent of the total increase from 1940 to 1968, and their 
representation in the labor force has risen from one-fourth to al- 
most two-fifths of all workers. 

The growing contrih ... cion made by women to the economic life 
of tiie country has developed largely as a result of many social 
and economic changes of the last 28 years. Women have been 
freed for work outside the home by scientific and technological 
advances that have simplified home chores. The growth of new 
industries in a dynamic economy and expanded activities in oth- 
ers, as in commerce and trade, have opened new doors for women 
in business, the professions, and the production of goods and serv- 
ices. 

The increased demand for women as workers has been accom- 
panied by broadened opportunities for their education and by 
girls’ and women's increasing awareness of the need for more 
training. The great emphasis in recent years on completion of 
high school, on occupational training, on university education, 
and on continuing education for mature women has encouraged 
women to seek better preparation for jobs. This has facilitated 
their integration into the working world. 

Women have made significant progress in the last few years 
and have found many new doors opened to them. Many of these 
gains can be credited to the President's Commission on the Status 
of Women, established in 1961. 1 The Commission studied the role 
of women in American life, examined their needs, and evaluated 
their potential contribution to the country’s economic, social, and 

*See Part III for additional information on the President's Commission on the Status 
of Women and developments stemming from this Commission 
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political development. The Commission’s report, American 
Women, contained many far-reaching recommendations that envi- 
sioned full partnership for women in the affairs of the Nation. At 
the Federal level the Interdepartmental Committee and the Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Council on the Status of Women have followed 
through on the work of the original Commission. 

In addition, commissions on the status of women established 
in each of the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and two municipalities have not only made 
full recognition and utilization of the Nation’s womanpower a 
matter of wide concern but also have achieved many gains for 
women. In all areas greater interest has been aroused in the need 
to educate, counsel, and train women for their responsibilities as 
homemakers, mothers, and workers. 

Women are promised equality and greater economic opportu- 
nity under Government programs that mark the beginning of a 
new national effort to eradicate discrimination based on sex, race, 
and age. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 is of particular interest to 
women, since its employment provisions prohibit discrimination 
in employment on the basis of sex as well as race, color, religion, 
or national origin. The Equal Pay Act of 1963, which became ef- 
fective in 1964, promises better wage protection for women by 
prohibiting wage discrimination on the basis of sex. Job discrimi- 
nation against either men or women workers 40 to 65 years of age 
is prohibited by the Age Discrimination in Employment Act of 
1967. This act, like the two just mentioned, covers establishments 
engaged in interstate commerce. In addition, Executive orders re- 
quire equal employment opportunity regardless of race, creed, 
color, national origin, sex, or age — in Government employment 
and in employment by Federal contrac f ors and under federally 
assisted construction. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 commits the Nation to 
remove the causes and consequences of poverty. 2 The act affects 
women as it does men. It is designed to help develop the potential- 
ities of the most severely disadvantaged of our people, many of 
whom are women. A society that aspires toward greatness must 
make use of every individual’s talents and abilities, and it must 
give each and every one the opportunity to participate fully in the 
social and economic life of the country. 

1. Predominant Work Patterns 

The social, economic, and cultural factors that have led to these 




* Some programs of this act arc discussed la sections 91 and t4. 
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important milestones have been at work for decades shaping new 
patterns for women’s lives. One of these factors is greater longev- 
ity, especially for women. The baby girl born in 1900 had a life 
expectancy of only 48 years, but the baby girl born in 1966 can 
expect to live, on the average, to the age of nearly 74 years. The 
factors that have extended the lifespan have reduced the inci- 
dence of disease and have given women greater vitality for fuller 
enjoyment of their added years. 

Women are marrying young today — half of them marry by age 
20.6, and more marry at age 18 than at any other age. About 9 
out of 10 women work outside the home some time during their 
lives, whether they marry or not. But marriage and the presence 
of children tend to curtail their employment, while widowhood, 
divorce, and the decrease of family responsibilities tend to attract 
them back into the work force. As indicated from statistics on 
women’s characteristics and from a special study on worklife ex- 
pectancy, 1 several major work patterns are found to exist among 
women. 

For women who remain single, the work pattern is relatively 
simple and bears a strong resemblance to that for men. Women in 
this group, which includes about one-tenth of all women, work 
most of their lives. Those who enter the labor force by age 20 and 
remain unmarried will probably continue to work for about 46 
years — slightly more than the 43-year average for men. These 
single women workers at the age of 35 can expect, on the average, 
to be on the job another 31 years — 2.6 years more than the aver- 
age man of 35. 

Women who marry, do not have children, and remain married 
(about one-tenth of all married women), if they enter the labor 
force by age 20, have a worklife expectancy of 35 years — 10 years 
less than single women. At age 35, these married women have an 
average of 24 more working years (about 7 years less than single 
women). Whereas most single women must depend on their own 
earnings for support, women with husbands are in a better posi- 
tion to stop work when they have minor disabilities or for other 
reasons. 

The length of the average working life for the large group of 
married women with children is more difficult to estimate because 
of the intermittent nature of their work careers. Like other 
women, typically they start to work immediately after finishing 
high school — generally when they are 17 or 18 years old. After a 
few years, often they quit work to get married and have children. 

* U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration : "Work Life Expectancy and Train* 
inr Needs of Women/* Manpower Report No. 12. May 1967. 
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Since the current tendency is for women to marry and have chil- 
dren at a younger age than formerly, the average woman has 
borne her last child at about age 30 and is in her midthirties 
when all her children are in school and her family responsibili- 
ties considerably decreased. Stimulated by such factors as eco- 
nomic pressures, lighter housekeeping tasks, and better job oppor- 
tunities, those who return to the labor force generally have been 
out for about 8 to 10 years. If they reenter when they are 35 
years of age and have no more children, they can expect to aver- 
age another 24 years of work. 

The expected worklife of a woman with children diminishes 
with the more children she has and the later she has the last 
child. For example, a woman marrying at age 20 has a worklife 
expectancy of 25 years if she has just one child, 22 years if she 
has two children, 20 years if she has three children, and 17 years 
if she has four or more children. 

After losing their husbands, a relatively large percentage of 
widowed, divorced, or separated women return to the labor force. 
After age 30, the length of time these women can expect to re- 
main in the work force is slightly less than for single women but 
longer than for married women. Women workers who at age 35 
are widowed, separated, or divorced can anticipate another 28 
years at work — about one-half year less than the average man. 

Whether or not a particular woman will lock for employment 
depends on various economic, social, and psychological factors at 
the time in her life when she is making her decision. But financial 
reasons are usually the strongest motivation for most women. It 
can be assumed, of course, that economic necessity is the overrid- 
ing reason for employment among women who have to support 
themselves, among women who have to support dependents with- 
out help of a husband, among working mothers of young children, 
and among wives whose husbands have inadequate or no income. 

An investigation into the reasons why married women become 
part of the labor force was made by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in February 1964. 4 This survey revealed that married 
women constituted about two-thirds of the 1.2 million women 18 
to 64 years old who entered into employment in 1963. About half 
of the married women gave economic necessity as their major 
reason for -taking a job. These wives worked to supplement inade- 
quate family income ; to help pay for a home, medical treatment, 
or their children’s education ; or to raise the family’s standard of 
living in general. 



4 U.S, Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics : Special Labor Force Report No, 69, 
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Financial remuneration is, however, not the sole reason why so 
many women are in the labor force. About one-fifth of the mar- 
ried women questioned in the Bureau of Labor Statistics survey 
indicated that their interest in employment was social or psycho- 
logical in nature, and almost another fifth said they wanted to 
earn extra money. It is significant that the more education a 
woman acquires, the more likely she is to seek paid employment, 
irrespective of her financial status. The educated woman desires 
to contribute her skills and talents to the economy not only for 
the financial rewards, but even more to reap the psychic rewards 
that come from achievement and recognition and service to soci- 
ety. 

Numbers and Trends 

2 . Twenty-nine Million Women Workers 

About 29.2 million women were in the labor force in 1968. This 
figure exceeds by about 9 million the wartime employment peak 
reached in July 1944 during World War II, when there were 
around 20 million women workers 16 years of age and over. It 
compares with about 5 million at the turn of the century and with 
the prewar figure of slightly less than 14 million in 1940 (table 
1 ). 

There has been a striking advance in this century in the pro- 
portion of women in the work force. In 1900 women were only 18 
percent of all workers; in 1940. about 25 percent. The proportion 
reached a high of 36 percent during World War II and then 
dropped sharply to 28 percent with the return of male veterans to 
civilian jobs, before starting to climb again. Today 37 percent of 
all workers are women. 

The remarkable rise in the numbers and proportions of women 
in the labor force is due to a combination of demographic, eco- 
nomic, and social developments. Among demographic factors, the 
most important were the overall increase in population and the 
changed ratio of women to men in the population, resulting from 
the greater longevity of women. Economic and social factors in- 
cluded (1) the increasing demand for labor as the industrial 
structure of employment shifted job growth from agriculture to 
goods-producing activities to services and (2) the resultant trend 
toward urban living. To these factors were added more recently 
the widespread use of laborsaving equipment in the home, rising 
aspirations toward a higher standard of living and a higher level 
of education, and increased job opportunities for women in rap- 
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idly expanding clerical, service, and sales occupations. Finally, an 
evolution in social attitudes and values encouraged women to de- 
velop their abilities and talents to the fullest in paid work. 

Table 1 . — Women in the Labor Force, Selected Years, 1890-1968 



(Women 16 yean of age and over) 



Date 


Number 


As percent 
of all 
workers 


As percent 
of woman 
population 


HIGHLIGHTS 


i 






1968 (annual average) 


29,204,000 


37.1 


41.6 


April 1968 


28,697,000 


37.0 


41.0 


Midsixties (April 1966) 


25,831,000 


35.0 


38.8 


Start of the sixties (April 1960) 


22,985,000 


33.3 


37.4 


Midfifties (April 1965) ... 


19,987,000 


31.2 


34.8 


Korean conflict (April 1953) 


19,116,000 


30.6 


34.0 


Pre-Korean conflict (April 1950) 


17,882,000 


29.1 


33.0 


Post-World War II (April 1947) ... ... 


16,150,000 


27.6 


30.9 


World War II (April 1945) .. 


19,290,000 


36.1 


38.1 


Pre-World War II (March 1940) . 


13,783,000 


25.4 


28.9 


LONG-TERM TRENDS * 






1930 (April) 


10,396,000 


21.9 


23.6 


1920 (January) .. 


8,229,000 


20.4 


22.7 


1900 (June) ... 


4,999,000 


18.1 


20.0 


1890 (June) 

i i_i m 


3,704,000 


17.0 


18.2 



1 Decennial census figures carer those 14 years of age and orer in the total labor force. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Employment and Earnings, 
May I960, 1966, and 1968, and January 1969. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Cenaua: Annua] Report on the Labor Force, 1940-66. Social Science Research Council: 
"Labor Force in the United States, 1890-1960.” 1948. 

Between 1900 and 1968 the female population 16 years of age 
and over increased nearly threefold. During the same period the 
ratio of men to women in the population changed considerably. In 
1900 men outnumbered women by more than 1.3 million, but 
today there are almost 5 million more n than men of work- 
ing age (16 years and over). The female laoor force increased al- 
most sixfold during this period. The percentage of women 
workers among all women of working age advanced from 20 per- 
cent in 1900 to 29 percent in 1940 and to 42 percent in 1968. 

3, Nonwhite Women in the Labor Force 

The civilian labor force in 1968 included 3.8 million nonwhite 
women. They represented 13 percent of the civilian woman labor 
force and 43 percent of all nonwhite workers. More than 90 per- 
cent of nonwhite women in the population in 1960 were Negro ac- 
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cording to the decennial Census of Population, but the geographi- 
cal distribution of Negro women ranged from less than 10 Pereent 
of all nonwhite women in some Western States to almost 100 per- 
cent in some Southern States. 5 



4 . Employment and Unemployment 



About 27.8 million women were employed in 1968, and an addi- 
tional 38,000 were in the Armed Forces (table 2) 

Unemployed women-those seeking work-numbered 1.4 mil- 
lion. This means that there were about 20 women who had jobs 
for every woman who was unemployed. While 37 percent of all 
workers were women, 50 percent of all unemployed persons were 
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Table 2. — Employment Status of Women and Men, 1968 




In labor force 29,242,000 



Civilian labor force 29,204,000 

Employed 27,807,000 

Unemployed 1,397,000 

Armed Forces 38,000 

Not in the labor force 40,976,000 

Keeping house 35,023,000 

In school 3,408,000 

Other* 2,544,000 



49.9 

4.9 

3.6 



49.633.000 

48.114.000 

1.419.000 

3.497.000 

12.315.000 
180,000 

3.492.000 

8.643.000 



76.8 
73.6 

2.2 

5.4 

18.8 

5 

5.3 

13.2 



t Includes 839.000 (1.2 percent) women »nd 1,426,000 (2.2 percent) men nnable to work. 
Som-ce: UA Depnrtment of Labor. Bureau of Labor StatSatic: Employment and Earn- 
inn. January 1969. 



The unemployment rate has been higher for women than for 
men in recent years, and the gap between the two rates has been 
widening. F ollowing the recession of 1960-61 and the high unem- 
ployment rates prevailing in 1961 (7.2 percent for women and 6.4 
percent for men), the rates for both women and men declined, but 
the employment situation did not improve for women as much as 
it did for men. Women’s unemployment remained fairly high at 



• Per detailed tofoc’.Uoa on Negro womeo In toe tabor torft Me WceMll i. tl,. 

to to. Lebor Force." Worn*,’. Bntatob W.g. ood Ubor Staodtod. Admtol* 

t ration, U.S, Department of Labor. December 1967. 
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4.8 percent for 1968, while the rate for men dropped to 2.9 per- 
cent. (For more details on women’s unemployment, see sec. 36.) 

5 . Most Women Are Homemakers 

The majority of women continue to be homemakers, whether or 
not they also have jobs (chart A). In 1968, 41 million women 
were not in the labor force, and 35 million of these devoted their 
full time to housekeeping. Almost two-fifths of all married 
women and many single women as well are both homemakers and 
workers. During an average workweek in 1968, 50 percent of all 
women were keeping house full time, and about 42 percent were 
either full- or part-time workers. Most of the remainder were girls 
16 to 20 years of age who were in school. 




6. Geographical Distribution of Women Workers 

Geographically, women in the labor force are concentrated 
most heavily in the Middle Atlantic and North Central States and 
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in California and Texas v chart B). Six States each had over a 
million women in the labor force in I960, according to the de- 
cennial Census of Population. These States, in descending order of 
the number of women workers, were New York, California, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and Texas. 

A comparison of 1960 and 1960 decennial censuses shows a slight 
shift in the geographical distribution of women workers from 
Northeast and North Central States to the South and the West.® 
These changes reflect population migration patterns and, related to 
these, the movement of industry into the South and the V ^->t. 

Women's representation in the labor force varies considerably 
throughout the country. According to the 1960 census, the highest 
percentages of women among all workers were found in the 
urban District of Columbia (44 percent) and in New Hampshire 
(36 percent). The lowest ratios of women to all workers were 
found in North Dakota (27 percent) and Alaska (24 percent). 
These percentages are related to the ratio of women to men in the 
population and to the existence of industries that employ rela- 
tively large numbers of women. 

The percentage of women workers among all women 14 years 
of age and over in the population (the labor force participation 
rate) was between 32 and 36 percent in a majority of the States 
in 1960. It was highest in the District of Columbia (52 percent), 
followed by Nevada (41 percent) and Alaska, Hawaii, and New 
Hampshire (40 percent each) ; it was lowest in Kentucky (27 per- 
cent) and West Virginia (24 percent). These variations in labor 
force participation rates are related to the availability of jobs as 
well as to family tradition, local customs, and social attitudes. 

Most Negro women in the labor force live in the South. States 
with the largest number in 1960 were Texas, Georgia, Florida, 
North Carolina, Alabama, and Louisiana. Outside the South those 
with the largest number were New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and California. Negro women constituted more than 90 percent 
of all nonwhite women workers in a majority of the States in 
1960. In most Western States, however, their representation 
among nonwhite women wohkers was lower, ranging from less 
than 1 percent in Hawaii to 82 percent in Colorado. 

Labor force participation rates of Negro women are tradition- 
ally high. Among States with at least 1,000 Negro women in the 
population in 1960, the percentage who were in the labor force 
was highest in Alaska (59 percent), followed by Nevada (54 per- 



• See “Women Worker* In 1960 : Geographical Difference*.” Bull. 284. Women’* Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 1962. 
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cent) and the District of Columbia and Florida (53 percent each). 
It was lowest in Mississippi (34 percent), Louisiana and Okla- 
homa (36 percent each), and Michigan (37 percent). 

7 . Annuo I Growth in Lobor Force of Wo men ond Men, 1947—68 

The important advances in employment that women have made 
since World War II are brought out clearly by comparing for men 
and women the average numbers in the labor force in 1947 and 
1968. Such a comparison shows that the number of women in the 
civilian labor force increased by 75 percent (from 16.7 to 29.2 
million); ^vhile the number of men »ose only 16 percent (from 
42.7 to 49.5 million) (chart C). Consequently, in 1968 women 
were 37 percent of the total civilian labor force compared with 
only 28 percent in 1947. 




8. Rise in Median Age of Women Workers 

Since the turn of the century there has been an almost contin- 
uous rise in the median (half above/half below) age of women 
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workers. In 1900 their median age was 26 years ; in 1940, 32 years ; 
in 1945, 34 years; in 1950, 37 years; and in 1960, 41 years. By 
1968 it had dropped slightly to 40 years — compared with about 41 
years for men workers. 

The downward influence on the average age of women workers 
has been the generation of war and postwar babies who have been 
entering the labor force in the 1960's. Their large numbers gener- 
ally have been counterbalanced by the larger labor force of 
women 45 years of age and over. As a result, the average age of 
women workers has hovered at 40 or 41 years from 1960 to 1968. 

Nonwhite women in the labor force are somewhat younger 
than white women workers. In 1968 the median age of nonwhite 
women workers was about 38 years. 

The median age of workers was influenced not only by the 
changing age and sex composition of the population, but also by 
such developments as reforms in child labor and school attend- 
ance laws, changing social attitudes, and the manpower demands 
of two World Wars. In 1938, for example, the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act established a minimum age of 16 years, generally, 
for employees engaged in interstate commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for interstate commerce. 

Nearly all States have passed compulsory school attendance 
laws establishing a minimum age at which pupils are permitted 
to leave school, usually 16 years. This trend, combined with ef- 
forts to keep pupils from dropping out of school and to prepare 
them for jobs by a variety of training and counseling programs, 
has tended to delay the entrance of young people into the labor 
force. 

Prior to World War I the typical woman worker was young 
and unmarried. Traditional social patterns discouraged the em- 
ployment of married women unless dire economic necessity re- 
quired them to support the family. Today, in contrast, the typical 
woman worker is 40 years old and married. She is, in fact, an ac- 
cepted member of the labor force, irrespective of her marital sta- 
tus or her age. Two World Wars, with their exceptional demand 
for production workers, encouraged large numbers of adult 
women to enter employment to help with the war effort. After 
World War II the manpower needs and consumer demands of an 
expanding-economy caused many mature women to remain on the 
job and inspired others to join them. These various developments 
tended to raise the median age of women workers — and at an ac- 
celerated rate after 1940. 

A comparison of the distribution of the woman labor force in 
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1940 and 1968 by age group clearly illustrates the shift toward 
the employment of more mature women (table 3). In 1940 about 2 
out of 5 women workers were 35 years of age or over. In 1968, in 
contrast, almost 3 out of 5 women in the labor force were 35 
years or over. 

Table 3. — Women in the Population and Labor Force, by Age, 

1940 and 1968 1 

(Women 16 year* of age and over) 



Percent 

Number distribution Pt A *ceut 

increase 

Age 1968 1940 1968 1940 1940-68 



Total 

16 and 17 years 

18 and 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years . . 

65 years and over 

Total 

16 and 17 years 

18 and 19 years . 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 



POPULATION 



69,910,000 


47,769,000 


3,542,000 


2,413,000 


3,446,000 


2,506,000 


7,699,000 


5,870,000 


11,885,000 


10,760,000 


12,034,000 


9,120,000 


11,682,000 


7,475,000 


9,238,000 


5,115,000 


10,384,000 


4,510,000 



LABOR FOBCE 



28,697,000 


13,783,000 


914,000 


333,000 


1,665,000 


1,070,000 


4,095,000 


2,820,000 


5,089,000 


3,820,000 


5,866,000 


2,680,000 


6,147,000 


1,830,000 


3,936,000 


920,000 


986,000 


310,000 



100.0 


100.0 


46.5 


5.1 


5.1 


46.8 


4.9 


5.2 


37.5 


11.0 


12.3 


31.2 


17.0 


22.5 


10.5 


17.2 


19.1 


32.0 


16.7 


15.6 


56.3 


13.2 


10.7 


80.6 


14.9 


9.4 


130.2 


100.0 


100.0 


108.2 


3.2 


2.4 


174.5 


5.8 


7.8 


55.6 


14.3 


20.5 


45.2 


17.7 


27.7 


33.2 


20.4 


19.4 


118.9 


21.4 


13.3 


235.9 


13.7 


6.7 


327.8 


3.4 


2.2 


218.1 



1 Data are for civilian nonins titutionsl population and labor force in March 1M0 and April 
IMS. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Lahjr Statistics: Employment and Earnings. 
May 19M. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Current Population Reports, 
P-60, Noa. 22 and S2. 



Labor Force Participation of Women 

9. Variations in Labor Force Participation by Age Group, 

1940-48 

The labor force participation rate of women is the percent of 
all women in the population 16 years of age and over who are 
working or seeking work. It therefore includes the unemployed. 
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In past decades the highest labor force participation rate of 
women was traditionally among those 20 to 24 years old. In 1940, 
for example, from a high of 48 percent for this age group the rate 
was successively lower for each older group (table 4). By 1960, 
however, the proportion of mature women in the labor force ac- 
tually exceeded the proportion of young women, as women devel- 
oped a two-phase lifetime working cycle— taking a job when first 
out of school, withdrawing from the labor force for marriage and 
motherhood, and returning to paid work in later years when the 
children are in school or on their own. In recent years the per- 
centages of those at work in the two groups have been fairly sim- 
^ ar with a slightly higher proportion in the younger group. 



Table 4.— Labor Force Participation Rates of Women, by Age, 
Selected Years, 1940-68 1 



1968 I960 I960 1940 



lolal - 41.0 37.4 33.0 28.9 

16 and 17 years 25.8 23.7 26.2 13.8 

18 and 19 years 48.3 48.0 45.6 42.7 

20 to 24 years 53.2 45.4 44.6 430 

25 to 34 years 42.8 35.9 33.6 35.6 

36 to 44 years 48.7 44.3 38.2 29.4 

46 to 54 years 52 .6 49.6 37.1 24.5 

55 to 64 years 42.6 37.4 27.6 18.0 

65 years and over 9.5 10.8 9.7 6>9 



are for civilian noninatitatJonal population in March 1940 and In April of other years. 

Source: UA Department of I^bor, Bnrcao of Labor Statistics : Employment and Earning s. 
lUy I9«, and Special Labor Force Report No. 14. UA Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of tbe Census: Current Population Reports, P-57, No. 94, and P-50, Nos. 22 and J2. 



Between 1960 and 1968 the number of girls 16 to 19 years old 
in the population increased by about 1.8 million as a result of the 
World War II “baby crop. 0 However, in spite of the larger num- 
ber of young women and girls in the population today, their labor 
force participation rate increased only slightly between 1950 and 
1968. Two factors are primarily responsible: first, the tendency 
for girls to extend their training and schooling before taking a 
job; second, the early age at which they marry and have children, 
thus delaying entry into the labor force for many because of fam- 
ily responsibilities. 

The labor force participation rate for girls aged 16 and 17 
years increased from 14 percent in 1940 to 26 percent in 1950 and 
then remained fairly stationary through 1968. The rate for young 
women aged 18 and 19 years rose slightly, from 46 percent in 
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1950 to 48 percent in 1968, but this was only about 5 percentage 
points higher than the rate in 1940. However, in the next two age 
groups — 20 to 24 years and 25 to 34 years — the percentages of 
women at work dropped from 1940 to 1950 before taking an up- 
ward turn. These were largely the mothers of the World War II 
“baby crop.” By 1968 the labor force participation rates of women 
in these two groups were higher by 5 and 7 percentage points, 
respectively, over 1940. 

Of special interest is the recent rise in the labor force partici- 
pation of young adult women (25 to 34 years of age) from 35.9 
percent in 1960 to 42.8 percent in 1968. This reflects in part the 
declining birth rate, which reached a new low in 1967. 

10. Rise in Labor Force Participation of Mature Women 

The increasing tendency of women to return to the labor force 
after their family responsibilities have lessened is illustrated by 
the changes since 1940 in the labor force participation rates of 
mature women. Whiie the rate for all women 16 years and over 
increased by 12 percentage points between 1940 and 1968, and 
that for women 35 to 44 years old rose by 19 points, the rate for 
women 45 to 64 years of age increased 26 points. Among women 
45 to 54 years of age, for example, the labor force participation 
rate was more Ilian twice as great in 1968 as it was in 1940, and 
among women 55 to 64 it increased from 18 to 43 percent — a rise 
ol almost 2.y<± times the earlier rate. Even among women 65 
years of age and over there was increased labor force participation 
— 9 percent in 1968 compared with 7 percent in 1940. 

The dramatic increase in the number of mature women in the 
labor force is illustrated in table 3. In age group 35 to 44 years 
the number of women workers more than doubled between 1940 
and 1968. In age group 45 to 54 years their number more than tri- 
pled, and in age group 55 to 64 years their number increased 
more than fourfold. Even among the oldest group of women, 66 
years and over, the number of women workers rose more than 
threefold during that period. 

The corresponding increase in the woman population between 
1940 and 1968 was substantially less. The highest rise was for 
age group 65 years and over. 

The significant extent to which women aged 46 and over have 
moved into the labor force in recent years is indicated by chart D. 
In 1940 such women were only 22 percent of all women in the 
labor force, but by 1968 they constituted 39 percent. During the 
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same period the proportion of the under-25-year age group 
dropped from 31 to 23 percent, and that of women in the central 
years (25 to 44) dropped from 47 to 38 percent 




11. Labor Force Participation of White and Nonwhite 

Women 

A comparison of labor force participation rates for white and 
nonwhite women in 1968 shows that except among teenagers, rel- 
atively more nonwhite than white women were in the labor force 
(chart E). The difference is most striking in age group 25 to 34 
years, where 57 percent of nonwhite women, but only 41 percent 
of white women, were in the labor force. This compares with an 
overall average labor force participation rate of 49 percent for 
nonwhite and 41 percent for white women. The highest labor 
force participation rates were in age group 45 to 54 years: 60 per- 
cent for nonwhite women and 51 percent for white women. 

Traditionally a much higher proportion of nonwhite than 
white women are in the labor force. The main reason for this dif- 
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ference is that economic responsibility for maintaining the family 
often falls more heavily on nonwhite than on white women. In re- 
cent years, however, mature white women have entered the labor 
force in such large numbers that the difference has been reduced 
slightly. 




A comparison of proportions of women workers in the total 
labor force by age and by color for 1958 and 1968 shows the ris- 
ing importance of both white and nonwhite women in the labor 
force during that decade (table 5). 

12. Labor Force Participation of Women 18 to 64 Years Old 

Labor force participation rates usually are computed for ages 
16 years and over, the standard working ages now used by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. A more appropriate rate for women, however, 
is one calculated for ages 18 to 64 years, the age group at which 
employment is most likely. Girls under 18 years of age, for ex- 
ample, preferably should be in school or in training, and women 
over 65 should be free to retire from the labor force and not 
under economic compulsion to work. 
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Table 6.— Women as Percent of Civilian Labor Force, by age and Color, 

1958 and 1968 1 

(Women 16 year* of age and over) 



AH women as White women at Nonwhite women 
percent of all percent of all white at percent of all 
workers workers nonwhite workers 



Age 


1968 


1968 


1968 


1958 


1968 


1968 


Total 


— - 37.1 


32.7 


36.3 


31.9 


43.2 


39.5 


16 to 19 years 


.... 44.4 


43.0 


44.6 


43.7 


42.9 


37.9 


16 and 17 years 


- - - - 40.1 


37.7 


40.3 


38.0 


38.6 


34.8 


18 and 19 years . 


— - 47.6 


47.0 


47.8 


47.9 


45.6 


40.0 


20 to 24 years 


46.6 


39.9 


45.3 


39.9 


46.6 


40.0 


26 to 34 years 


- - - 32.5 


28.6 


31.0 


27.1 


42.4 


39.0 


35 to 44 years 


.. 36.4 


32.3 


34.2 


31.1 


44.3 


42.3 


45 to 54 years . 


- - - 37.4 


34.3 


36.7 


33.5 


43.5 


41.1 


55 to 64 years 


.... 36.9 


30.2 


35.5 


29.7 


39.9 


35.2 


66 years and over . . 


- - . 31.7 


25.7 


31.3 


25.3 


35.6 


30.3 


1 Annua] averages. 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Employment and Earnings, 
January 1969; Manpower Administration: “Manpower Report of the President Including a 
Report on Manpower Requirements, Resources, Utilisation, and Training/’ April 1968. 



Data are not available for computing labor force participation 
rates for all women 18 to 64 years of age prior to 1947 nor for 
nonwhite women prior to 1954, but figures for each year from 
1947 to 1968 for all women show the steady increase in women’s 
entry into the labor force during that period (table 6). In 1947, 



Table 6.- 


-Labor Force Participation Ra^fs of Women 18 
Age, Selected Ye*~. 1947-68 1 


to 64 Years of 


Year 


AD 

women 


Nonwhite 

women 


1968 ... 




Ci. 1 


1967 




O JtX 
E£ 9 


1966 ... 




OOtM 

ee q 


1965 ... 




DDsa/ 

CC 1 


1962 ... 




DO.l 

CO Q 


1960 ... 




00.27 
CQ C 


1958 ... 




00.0 
CQ A 


1966 ... 




0O.U 
Cl £ 


1964 ... 




01.0 
CA 7 


1962 ... 




DU. I 

<*) 

/s\ 


1960 ... 




1948 ... 
1947 ... 




\ ) 
<*) 
<*) 



1 Annual averages, 

1 Data not available. 

Sooree: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics : Employment and Earnings, 
January 1M9; Manpower Administration : “Manpower Report of the President InchiHlna a 
Keport on Manpower Requirements. Resources, Utilisation, and Training." April 1MV. 
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35 percent of women 18 to 64 years old were either working or 
seeking work. By 1968 this proportion had risen to 48 percent. 

Nonwhite women in this age group had a lalor force participa- 
tion rate one-sixth higher than that for all women. Their rate 
rose from 51 percent in 1954 to 56 percent in 1968, as compared 
with the rise from 39 percent to 48 percent for all women in this 
age group. 



Marital Status of Women Workers 

13. Nearly 3 Ouf of 5 Women Workers Are Married 

The increasing tendency of married women to go to work has 
been the most important factor in the growth of the woman labor 
force. Fifty-eight percent of all women 16 years of age and over 
in the labor force in March 1967 were married (husband pres- 
ent), and 21 percent were single (table 7). An additional 6 per- 

Table 7 . — Women in the Population and Labor Force, 1 by Marital Status, 

March 1940 and 1967 



(Women 16 jeer* of ace and over) 







Percent 

distribution 


Percent 

increase 

1949-67 


Marital status 


Number 


196? 


1940 s 




population 








Total 


69,410,000 


100.0 


100.0 


37.3 


Single 


11,664,000 


16.8 


27.6 


*19.6 


Married 


46,191,000 


66.6 


69.6 


63.6 


Husband present 


43,226,000 


62.3 


66.4 


61.6 


Husband absent 


2,966,000 


4.3 


3.1 


88.4 


Widowed 


9,228,000 


13.3 i 


► *12.9 


*77.1 


Divorced 


2,327,000 


3.4 j 
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Total 


27,646,000 


109.0 


100.0 


99.0 


Single 


6,916,000 


21.6 


48.6 


*13.4 


Married 


17,486,000 


63.6 


36.4 


246.9 


Husband present 


16,908,000 


67.8 


30.3 


278.8 


' Husband absent 


1,678,000 


6.7 


6.1 


87.9 


Widowed 


2,487,000 


9.0 | 


*16.1 


*98.3 


Divorced 


1,667,000 


6.0 / 



1 Data are for civilian noninstitutional population end labor force. 

* Surrey made in 1940 also included data for girl* 14 and 15 year* of age. 

* A decrease instead of an Increase. 

4 Not reported separately in 1940. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report 
No. 94. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Current Population Reports, 
P-60, No. 22. 
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cent were married (husband absent), S percent were widowed, 
and 6 percent were divorced. 

This is a remarkable change from 194f ’hen only 30 percent 7 
of all women workers were married (husband present) and 
percent were single (chart F). The number of married women 
(husband present) in the labor force increased by almost 12 mil- 
lion between 1940 and 1967. This represented a rise of 279 per- 
cent, an increase substantially larger than their 52-percent rise in 
the population. 

In contrast, the number of single women in the labor force de- 
clined by almost 800,000 between 1940 and 1967, and the propor- 



my — — i - .'~nM 



‘V 0*c*nt OrctrtiMftion of Women io .Me Uber Force. ' * 



•p .iSa* 



by Wef ttefStotu*. Sefected Years. 1940-47 1 ) 




Source US Department of Labor. Bureau of Labo' Statistics 
US Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census 



T ^*^° r to 1967, reports on the marital status of workers covered persons 14 yean of 
and over. 
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tion of all women workers who were single dropped from 48 per- 
cent to only 21 percent. Higher marriage rates contributed to this 
decline in the number of single women workers. Marriage rates 
started to rise during World War II and reached their peak dur- 
ing 1946-48. By 1967, about 62 percent of all women in the popu- 
lation 16 years of age and over were married and living with 
their husbands compared with 56 percent in 1940. Currently at 
least 9 out of 10 girls can expect to marry. 




Source U S Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



US Department of Comme/ce, Bureau of the Census 
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The other group of women in the l&bor force — those widowed, 
divorced, or separated from their husbands for other reasons, in- 
cluding those whose husbands are in the Armed Forces — remained 
at the same proportion (approximately one-fifth) during the pe- 
riod 1940-67. In actual numbers, however, they almost doubled 
(chart G). 



14. Labor Force Participation of Women by Marital Status 

As indicated previously, the most significant change between 
1940 and 1967 in labor force participation rates of women oc- 
curred among married women (husband present) (table 8). In 
1940, 15 percent of these women were workers ; by 1967 this pro- 
portion had more than doubled— to 37 percent. As might be ex- 
pected, this rate was still much lower than that of single girls, 
married women not living with husbands, or divorced women, al- 
though married women outnumbered the other categories com- 
bined. 

In contrast to the steady rise in the labor force participation rate 
of married women, that of single women increased slightly from 
48 percent in 1940 to 51 percent in 1950, and then dropped to 44 
percent in 1960, and further down to 41 percent for each year 
from 1963 through 1966. With the change in survey coverage (a 
minimum of 16 years of age rather than 14 years) effective in 
1967, the percentage of single women who were working was re- 
ported to be 51 percent. This statistical jump was expected since 
the earlier percentages had been lowered by the large numbers of 
single girls 14 and 15 years of age still in school. 



Table 8 .— Labor Force Participation Rates of Women, by Marital Status, 

Selected Years, 1940-67 1 



(Women 16 years of age and over) 



Marital status 1967 i960* * 19502 19491 



Total - 39.7 34.8 31.4 27.4 

Single 50.7 44.1 50.5 48.1 

Married 37.8 31.7 2 4.8 16.7 

Husband present 36.8 30.6 238 14.7 

Husband absent 63 .2 51.8 47.4 53.4 

Widowed 27.0 29.8^ 

Divorced 71,2 71.6 / * 36.0 * 32.0 



1 Data are for March of each year. 

* Sunrey * made P rfor to 1967 also included data for girls 14 and 16 rears of age. 
Not reported separately in 7940 and 1950. 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statiatica: Special Labor Force Report 

* n< L 18 ‘ Apartment of Commerce, Bureau of the Cenaua: Current Population 

Reports, P-50, Nos. 29 and 22. 
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Women in other marital status groups characteristically have 
high labor force participation rates. More than half (53 percent) 
of the 3 million married women (not widows or divorcees) whose 
husbands were absent from home were workers in 1967. This 
group i ncluded about 172,000 women whose husbands were in the 
Armed Forces, but consisted largely of those whose husbands 
were absent for such reasons as employment away from home, res- 
idence in an institution, separation by choice, or desertion. 

Of the 9.2 million widowed women in the population in 1967, 27 
percent were in the labor force; of the 2.3 million divorced 
women, 71 percent. The labor force participation of these two 
groups combined had increased slightly since 1940. However, a 
much smaller percentage of widows than of divorcees were 
workers, mainly because widows represent an older age group. 

75 . Labor Force Participation of Women by Age and Marital 

Status 

When labor force participation rates of single and married 
women (husband present) are analyzed according to age, it is evi- 
dent that the probability of a woman's working is influenced 
more by marital status than by age. Differences in participation 
are particularly noticeable among women 25 to 29 years old, the 
age group in which married women are most likely to have young 
children who need their care (table 9). In this age group 84 per- 
cent of single women, but only 34 percent of married women liv- 

Table 9. — Labor Force Participation Rates of Women, by Age and 
Marital Status, March 1967 



(Women 16 years of age and over) 







Marital status 




Age 


Single 


Married 
( husband 
present) 


Other 1 


Total 


60.7 


36.8 


39.4 


16 to 19 years 


37.2 


31.5 


41.1 


20 to 24 years 


70.3 


41.1 


60.9 


25 to 29 years 


84.1 


34.1 


59.7 


30 to 34 years 


73.6 


35.8 


64.9 


35 to 44 years 


74.5 


42.7 


68.9 


45 to 54 years 


72.2 


44.9 


69.1 


55 to 64 years 


63.2 


33.5 


53.5 


65 to 69 years 


32.4 


10.6 


20.9 


70 years and over. 


10.4 


3.0 


6.9 



1 Widowed, divorced, or separated. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report 
No. 94. 
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ing with their husbands, worked in 1967. In the age group 30 to 
34 years, the difference was still pronounced — 74 percent of sin- 
gle women, but only 36 percent of married women (husband pres- 
ent) , were in the labor force. 

The peak in labor force participation of single women (84 per- 
cent) was in the age group 25 to 29 years ; the peak of married 
women with husband present (45 percent) was in the age group 
45 to 54 years. 

For each age group, starting with 20 to 24 years, the highest 
rate of participation in the labor force was among single women 
and the lowest rate was among married women living with their 
husbands. The percentage of widowed, separated, and divorced 
women in the labor force fluctuated, with a high of 69 percent for 
those between the ages of 35 and 54 years. 



Family Status of Women Workers 

16 . Types of Families in the Population 

There were almost 49 million families in the United States in 
March 1967, with the 42.6 million husband-wife families forming 
87 percent of the total. 8 Eleven percent of the families had a 
woman as the head, and the remaining 2 percent were headed by 
a man without a wife. 

Husband-wife families usually are larger than those headed by 
a woman or by a man without a wife. In March 1967 there were 
four or more members in nearly half of the husband-wife fam- 
ilies, but in less than one-third of the families headed by a woman 
and one-fifth of those headed by a man without a wife present. 

Nearly three-fifths of all husband-wife families had one or 
more own children under 18 years of age, about one-tenth had at 
least one additional family member 18 years of age or over, and 
three-tenths had no children under 18 years of age and no other 
family member 18 years of age or over. In the latter grcup were 
many older couples whose children were grown and no longer liv- 
ing with them and many childless young couples. 

Families headed by a woman had a somewhat different compo- 
sition. Of the 5.2 million such families in 1967, almost half con- 
sisted of two members, almost one-fourth consisted of three mem- 
bers, and the remainder consisted of four or more members. 
Nearly half of the women were widows, and almost two-fifths 
were separated or divorced. 

•U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Cen«u«: Current Population Reporta. P-20. 
No. 171. 
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Half of the women had no own children under 18 years of age, 
but 18 percent had one own child and 32 percent had two or more 
own children. Moreover, almost one-tenth of the women family 
heads had children under 18 years living with them who were re- 
lated to them but were not their own. About 37 percent of those 
with own children had children under 6 years of age. Twenty-two 
percent of all women family heads were nonwhite; they num- 
bered 1.1 million. 

17. Unrelated Individuals in the Population 

In addition tc these family groups of related individuals, there 
were about 7.9 million women and 4.7 million men classified as 
"unrelated individuals,” who were not living with relatives. 
About 6.6 million of these women had their own homes or apart- 
ments and were living independently as "primary individuals.” 
As a group, these were older women (median age 65 years), and 
most were widows. The other 1.3 million women in this classifica- 
tion, most of whom were in their thirties and single, were mainly 
roomers, boarders, hotel guests, and resident employees. 

18. Labor Force Participation of Women in Different Types 

of Families 

Labor force participation rates of women vary among the dif- 
ferent types of families. Obviously, women who do not have hus- 
bands are more likely to work than are those with husbands. 
More than half of the women family heads were in the labor 
fore, -n 1967, in contrast to only 37 percent of the wives living 
with their husbands. 

Employment Status of Husband-Wife 
and Female-Head Families 



19. Husband -Wife Families 

In 37 million husband-wife families the husbands were in the 
labor force in March 1967. In 50 percent of these families another 
member of the family also was in the labor force. About 755,000 
of the hust^nds were unemployed (an unemployment rate of 2 
pereei? 4 '). About 5.5 million husbands in husband-wife families 
were not in the labor force. 

20. Female-Head Families 

More than 50 percent of the women who had families but no 
husbands in March 1967 were in the labor force (table 10). In 44 






CO 
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Table 10.— Employment Status of Female Family Heads, by Employment Status of Other Family Members, March 1967 



(Persons 16 jeers of age end over) 



Employment status of other 
family members 






Female family beads 












labor force 




Unemploy- 
ment rate 


Percent 
in labor 
force 


Population 


Total 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Number 


5,166,000 


2,717,000 


2,596,000 


121,900 


4J> 


52.6 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


— 


— 


Some other member in the labor force 


46.6 


44.4 


44.4 


44.4 


4.6 


50.1 


Some other member employed 1 


42.2 


39.7 


40.1 


31.5 


3.6 


49*5 


Some other unemployed, none employed 


4.4 


4.6 


4.2 


12.9 


12.7 


55*3 

W A O 


No other member in the labor force 


53.4 


55.6 


55.6 


55.6 


4.6 


54.8 



1 Includes families with one or more members employed regardless of tbs employment status of other members. 
Source: UA Department of labor. Bureau of l abo r Statistics: Special labor Force Report No. li 
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percent of the 2.7 million families whose women heads were 
workers, another member of the family group also was in the 
labor force. However, 1.5 million female family heads were the 
sole breadwinners for their families and 121,000 were unem- 
ployed. Their unemployment rate of 4.5 percent was considerably 
higher than that for husbands in husband-wife families. The re- 
maining 2.4 million female family heads were not in the labor 
force. 

An analysis of the labor force status of female family heads by 
age reveals that in March 1967 the labor force participation rate 
was highest for those 45 to 54 years old (71 percent) (table 11). 
These women accounted for only 29 percent of all female family 
heads in the labor force and 22 percent of all female family heads 
in the population. In the next younger age group (35 to 44 years 
old), nearly 68 percent of the women were workers; in the next 
higher age group (55 to 64 years old) , 5? percent. 

Table 11. — Labor Force Status of Female Family Heads, by Age, 

March 1967 

(Women If yean of ace and orer) 



Percent dfrtrfbution 

Number Percent 

Papula- Labor in labor 

Asa Population Labor force tion force force 



Total 6,166,000 2,717,000 100.0 100.0 62.6 



16 to 24 yean 244,000 128,000 4.7 4.7 52.6 

26 t 34 yean 808,000 494,000 16.6 18.2 61.1 

36 to 44 yean 1,086,000 733,000 21.0 27.0 67.6 

46 to 64 yean 1,116,000 792,000 21.6 29.1 71.0 

66 to 64 yean 789,000 460,000 16.3 16.6 67.0 

65 yean and orer 1,123,000 120,000 21.7 4.4 10.7 



8oarec: UA Deportment of Labor, Borera of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report 
No. 94. 



Although the youngest age group (16 to 24 years old) was nu- 
merically almost the smallest and represented only 5 percent of 
all female family heads in the population and also in the labor 
force, nearly 53 percent were in the labor force. At the ether ex- 
treme, women 65 years of age and over represented the largest 
group of female family heads in the population, but only 11 per- 
cent were in the labor force. 

Significantly, families headed by women were the most econom- 
ically deprived — in 1967 almost one-third of such families lived in 
poverty, according to the poverty index developed by the U.S. So- 
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cial Security Administration. They were also the most persis- 
tently poor — it is estimated that between 1959 and 1966 the num- 
ber of poor nonfarm households headed by women increased 2 
percent.* 

Working Wives 

The growing tendency for married women to go into paid work 
is reflected in the number and proportion of working couples in 
the Nation. 

Of the 15.9 million wives (husband present) in the labor force 
in March 1967, about 14.8 million had husbands who were also in 
the labor force. These working couples represented 34 percent of 
all couples in the population. They had increased by 6.8 milli on 
since 1950, when there were 8 million working couples — 22 per- 
cent of all married couples. Before World War II their number 
and proportion were still smaller: in 1940 working couples num- 
bered 3 million — only 11 percent «. ail couples. 

In 18.4 million husband-wife families the husbands were the 
only earners in March 1967. In 3.7 million such families the wives 
were not in the labor force, but other family members as well as 
the husbands were working. The labor force also included over a 
million working wives whose husbands were not in the labor 
force, mainly because they were retired or disabled. In over half a 
million families neither the husbands nor the wives worked, but 
other family members did, and in 3.8 million families no one 
worked. 

21. Labor Force Participation of Wives by Income of Husband 

The percentage of wives in the labor force in March 1967 was 
highest where the husbands' incomes were between $5,000 and 
$7,000 (43 pereent) (table 12). The next highest was where the 
husbands’ incomes were between $3,000 and $5,000 (41 percent). 

When the husbands’ incomes were at the poverty level, the 
labor force participation rate of wives varied from 27 percent 
where the husbands* incomes were between $l,0 r and $2,000 to 
37 percent where they were under $1,000. When tne husbands’ in- 
comes were just under the poverty line — $2,000 to $3,000 — 33 
percent of the wives were in the labor force. 

At the upper end of the income scale, only 29 percent of the 




• Economic Report of the President. February 1968. 
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wives whose husbands' incomes were $10,000 or more were in the 
labor force. 

'Hie labor force participation rates of "wives, therefore, are 
highest where the husbands' incomes do not represent poverty 
levels, but rather the lower range of middle-income levels. The 
rate then declines as the husbands' incomes reach higher levels. 

Table 12 .— Labor Force Participation Rates of Wives (Husband Present), 

by Income of Husband in 1966 and Presence and Ace of Children’ 
March 1967 ’ 

(Women 16 yean of age and over) 



Presence and age of children 



Income of husband 



Total 



No children 
under 18 



Children 
6-17 only 



Children 
under 6 s 



Total 




38.9 


45.0 


Under $1,000 


37.4 


34.3 


52.3 


$1,000 to $1,999 


27.0 


23.6 


45.9 


$2,000 to $2,999 . . 


33.0 


29.2 


50.8 


$3,000 to $4,999 .... 


41.4 


41.0 


52.0 


$5,000 to $6,999 


42.6 


48.0 


49.9 


$7,000 to $9,999 .. 


37.9 


46.6 


46.9 


$10,000 and over 


28.8 


36.6 


32.9 



26.5 
35*3 
31.4 

31.3 

34.4 

31.6 
21.8 

15.7 

1 Also may hare older children. 

N fT : ^ DeP * rt * n * nt ° f Labor * Bnre “ of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report 

When a wife decides whether or not to seek paid employment, 
the presence of young children in the family seems a more impor- 
tant consideration than her husband's income. (For details on 
working mothers, see secs. 26-33.) Among married women 
(husband present) the labor force participation rate in March 
1967 varied from 27 percent for those who had preschool children 
to 45 percent for those with school-age children only. On the 
other hand, wives (husband present) who had no children under 
18 years of age had a relatively low labor force participation rate 
of 39 percent. This is explained by the fact that this group in- 
cludes many older women who are retired or unable to work. 

A percent distribution of all working wives shows that in 
March 1967 almost two-thirds had husbands whose incomes were 
$5,000 or more (table 13). More working wives (about 27 per- 
cent) were found where the husbands' incomes were between 
$5,000 and $7,000 than at any other income level. At the ex- 
tremes, 16 percent of working wives had husbands whose incomes 
were below $3,000; 14 percent, $10,000 or more. 
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22. Contribution of Wives to Family Income 

A special study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics throws light 
on the contribution made to family income by married women 
who worked some time during 1967; 10 These statistics include 
women who worked full time the year round and also those who 
worked part time and part of the year. 

Table 13. — Percent Distribution of Married Women (Husband Present) 
in the Labor Force, by Income of Husband in 1966, March 1967 

(Women 14 yean of •(« and over) 

Wivca in the 



Income of husband labor force 



Number 15,908,000 

Percent - - 100.0 



Under $1,000 4.2 

$1,000 to $1,999 5.2 

$2,000 to $2,999 6-5 

$3,000 to $4,999 18.6 

$5,000 to $6,999 - 26.8 

$7,000 to $9,999 - *4.9 

$10,000 and over 13.9 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics : Special Labor Force Report 
No. U. 

They show that wives' earnings generally constituted a smaller 
proportion of family income in low-income families than in 
higher income families (table 14). For example, in almost three- 
fifths of the families with incomes below $2,000, but in only about 
one-fifth of the families with incomes between $10,000 and 
$15,000, the wives' earnings accounted for less than 10 percent of 
family income. 

In families with incomes below $2,000, nearly half of the work- 
ing wives contributed less than 5 percent to family income. In the 
income class $2,000 to $8,000, almost two-fifths of the wives who 
worked contributed less than 5 percent. In more than one-fifth of 
the families in this income class, the wives' earnings accounted 
for 10 to 30 percent of family income. 

In higher income brackets wives generally contributed a 
greater share to family income. Wives' earnings accounted for 30 
percent or more of the income in almost half of the families with 
incomes between $10,000 and $15,000. They accounted for 20 per- 
cent or more in almost three-fifths of the families with incomes of 
$15,000 or more. 



• UA Depart him t of Labor, 



of Labor Statirtke: Special Labor Fore* Report No. N. 



Table 14. — Percent of Family Income Accounted fok by Wives’ Earnings in 1966 



percent Percent distribution of wive* by percent of family income accounted for by wives’ earnings 

of family 

income 

accounted 

for by Less 5.0 10.0 20.0 SO.O 40.0 50.0 76.0 

wives* than to to to to to to and 

Family Income earning* Total 6.0 9.9 19.9 29.9 29.9 49.9 74.9 over 

Under $2,000 <M) mo 4&0 9^6 9^2 &9~ 5.8 3.8 7.5 9.2 

$2,000 to |2,999 12.2 100.0 37.8 9.1 14.6 7.0 7.4 6.4 10.6 7.1 

13,000 to $4,999 14.4 100.0 34.5 9.2 14.6 9.8 7.5 6.4 11.4 6.6 

$5,000 to $6,909 16.8 100.0 32.7 10.0 12.6 11.8 10.2 9.3 9.8 3.6 

$7,000 to $9,999 _ 23.0 100.0 21.5 9.4 14.6 16.6 17.6 12.4 8.2 1.1 

$10,000 to $14,999 28.1 100.0 14.8 6.4 14.0 18.4 23.1 16.6 6.5 .3 

$15,000 and over 22.9 100.0 20.0 7.9 16.6 22.3 18.7 11.0 4.1 .4 

MediaU family income ... $8,767 $7,008 $8,130 $8,966 $9,993 $10,322 $9,973 $7,673 $4,666 



boom: U.S. Deportment of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report No. 94. 
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The median family income was highest ($10,332) *'s families 
where wives' earnings accounted for 30 to 40 percent of family 
income. It was lowest ($4,666) in families where wives obviously 
were the principal earners, accounting for 75 percent or more of 
family income. 

23 . Job-Relnied Expenses of Working Wives 

Working wives, and particularly working mothers, have many 
expenses related to their working that reduce the income availa- 
ble to them from their earnings. The principal costs involved are 
for clothing and personal care, food, transportation, child care 
and household help arrangements, and taxes. Studies reveal that 
these work-related expenses may absorb between one-fourth and 
one-half of a wife's earnings. 11 If she has children, her expenses 
vary according to their number and ages. 

Working wives tend to spend more for clothing, beauty care, 
and other personal grooming needs than nonworking wives do. 
They may spend more for food because they tend to buy more of 
the time-saving “convenience foods” and to eat more meals in 
public eating places. They have transportation expenses to and 
from work. Working mothers, in addition, may have considerable 
expenses for day care for their children. This may involve private 
or public day care centers or babysitters. Working wives and 
mothers often pay for household help, such as maids or cleaning 
women, and they may increase their expenses by sending their 
household laundry to commerc ial establishments. 

There are other job-related expenses, such as purchased 
lunches, required uniforms, dues for professional organizations or 
union membership, professional publications, or even continued 
education — depending on the requirements of the job. Federal and 
State income taxes and social security taxes must be paid. In addi- 
tion, the earnings of the wife often place total family income in a 
higher income tax bracket. 

On the other hand, there are benefits from working outside the 
home, in addition to the obvious one of increased family income. 
A few are tangible; most are intangible but personally signifi- 
cant. Among the measurable benefits may be employee pension 
plans, health insurance benefits, paid sick leave and vacations, 

*» ‘Th« Working Wife and Bar Family'* Economic Position." in Monthly Labor Rcrlew. 
Bureau of Lab»» Statistics, UA Department of Labor. April IMS, and "Marital and 
Family Characteristics of Workers." tbit L. January IMS. Ann H. Candle, "financial and 
Management Practices of Employed and Nonemployed Wires." In Journal of Homo Eco- 
nomics. December 1M4. See also Special Labor Force Report Mo. 40. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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profit-sharing plans, and discount privileges, as well as social se- 
curity benefits and retirement income above those the nonworking 
wife can count on. Often the intangible benefits are equally or 
more important to the working wife. These include the opportu- 
nity to widen her horizons and the benefit of being able to develop 
new skills and discover new aptitudes. Many working wives feel 
that they become more effective members of their own families 
and contribute more to their community and to society in general 
by combining paid employment with homemaking. 

24 . Occupations of Husbands and Wives 

A comparison of the occupations held by husbands and wives in 
March 1967 indicated that just over one-fifth of working couples 
pursued similar lines of work. 

The highest correlation between the husband's and the wife's 
jobs existed among clerical workers (45.1 percent) ; however, it 
was apparent that within this major occupation group many hus- 
bands and wives did not do the same work (table 15). Two-fifths 
(40 percent) of the wives of professional and technical workers 
were in the same major occupation group as their husbands. 
Correlation between farm jobs was also relatively high (34.8 per- 
cent) — not surprising since most farm wives have few job oppor- 
tunities other than farm work. 

More than one-third of the wives of service workers had serv- 
ice jobs, and approximately three-tenths of the wives of opera- 
tives, about one-tenth of the wives in managerial positions, and 
one-ninth of those in sales work had husbands in the same occu- 
pations. 



Working Mothers 1 * 

25 . Number and Proportion of Working Mothers 

Working mothers with children under 18 years of age num- 
bered 10.6 million m March 1967 (table 16). They represented 38 
percent of all such mothers in the population and 38 percent of 
all women workers. Nonwhite working mothers with children cf 
these ages totaled 1.5 million or 15 percent of all working 
mothers. 

Working mothers as a group are not as young as might be ex- 

* twm “working mother*,” a* oaed in this publication, refers to workers who hast 
children \moe r It years of tit, unless otherwise designated. 






Table 15. — Occupation op Wives, by Occupation of Husbands, March 1967 



Occupation of husband 



Occupation of wife 


Total 


Profes- 

sional, 

technical 

workers 


Managers, 

officials, 

proprietors 

(except 

farm) 


Clerical. 

Idndred 

workers 


Sales 

workers 


Craftsmen, 

foremen, 

idndred 

workers 


Operatives, 

kindred 

workers 


All 

service 

workers 


Farm 

workers 


Non- 
farm 
labor era 


Number (in thousands) . 
Percent 


13,637 

1C0.0 


1,788 

100.0 


2,091 

100.0 


1,059 

100.0 


811 

100.0 


2,859 

100.0 


2,755 

100.0 


944 

100.0 


641 

100.0 


689 

100.0 


Professional, technical workers. 


14.6 


40.0 


16.0 


13.2 


18.6 


9.8 


6.6 


7.8 


12.1 


4.8 


Medical and other health 
workers 


3.4 


7.4 


3.0 


4.0 


4.2 


2.7 


2.0 


2.9 


3.6 


.9 


Teachers (except college) . . 


6.7 


19.6 


7.4 


u.4 


8.0 


3.7 


3.0 


3.0 


6.9 


2.6 


Other professional workers. 


4.5 


13.0 


5.6 


3.8 


6.4 


3.4 


1.6 


1.9 


1.6 


1*3 


Managers, officials, proprietors 


(except farm) 


4.6 


3.3 


10.7 


4.6 


5.4 


3.7 


2.8 


2.6 


3.4 


ZJZ 


Salaried 


3.2 


2;6 


6.8 


3.9 


3.7 


2.7 


2.0 


1.8 


2.3 


1.3 


Self-employed 


1.4 


.7 


3.9 


.7 


1.7 


1.0 


.8 


.8 


1.1 


•9 


Clerical, kindred workers 


33.1 


34.4 


43.8 


45.1 


45.0 


34.9 


25.2 


26.7 


12.2 


17.9 


Secretaries, stenographers, 


typists 


11.1 


15.4 


13.3 


16.5 


16.9 


10.7 


7.7 


8.0 


3.3 


5.4 


Other clerical workers 


22.0 


19.0 


30.5 


28.6 


28.1 


24.2 


17.6 


18.7 


8.9 


12.5 


Sales workers 


8.2 


7.2 


12.9 


5.9 


11.6 


8.7 


6.5 


6.5 


4.8 


6.2 


Craftsmen, foremen, kindred 


workers 


1.1 


.6 


1.1 


1.0 


.2 


1.7 


1.6 


.8 


.6 


.9 


Operatives, kindred workers -- 


17.o 


5.0 


6.4 


15.3 


7.5 


21.4 


31.4 


19.2 


14.4 


27.0 


Private household workers 


3.8 


1.2 


.7 


1.6 


1.4 


3.8 


5.0 


6.2 


7.2 


15.1 


Service workers (except pri- 


vate household) 


14.6 


8.2 


7,9 


12.9 


9.8 


14.9 


19.7 


28.8 


10.1 


Z2.8 
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Waitresses, cooks, bartend- 
ers 

Other service workers 

Farm workers 

Nonfarm laborers 



5.1 
9.5 

2.2 

.3 



2.0 

6.2 

2 

.1 



3.3 

4.6 

2 

2 



4.4 

8.5 

.2 



2.5 

7.3 

.3 

.1 



5.5 

9.4 

.7 

.5 



Sonne: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistic*: Special Labor Force Report No. 94. 



6.7 

13.0 

.9 

2 



9.3 

19.5 

.4 

.7 



5.3 8.7 

4.8 14.1 

34.8 1.9 

.5 1.3 



Table 16. — Mothers in the Population and Labor Force, 
by Marital Status and by Age of Children, March 1967 



(Mothers 16 years of ace and over) 



Marital status and a«e of children 


Number 

Population Uabor force 


Percent distribution 

Percent In 

Population Labor force labor force 


Mothers with children under 18 years 


27,683,000 


10,582,000 


100.0 


100.0 


38.2 


Married, husband present 


24,819,000 


8,750,000 


89.7 


82.7 


35.3 


Other women ever married ‘ - 


2,834,000 


1,832,000 


10.3 


17.3 


64.0 


Mothers with children 6 to 17 only 


13,264,000 


6,443,000 


47.9 


60.9 


48.6 


Married, husband present 


11,699,000 


6,269,000 


42.3 


49.8 


46.0 


Other women ever married 1 


1,565,000 


1,174,000 


6.7 


11.1 


75.0 


Mothers with children 3 to 5 (none under 3)* 


6,607,000 


1,934,000 


20.3 


18.3 


34.5 


Married, husband present 


5,030,000 


1,696,000 


18.2 


16.1 


31.7 


Other women ever married 1 - 


577,000 


339,000 


2.1 


3.2 


68.8 


Mothers with children under 3* 


8,812,000 


2,205,900 


31.8 


20.8 


26.0 


Married, hrsband present 


8,090,000 


1,886,000 


29.2 


17.8 


23.3 


Other women ever married 1 


722,000 


819,000 


2.6 


3.0 


44.2 



1 Widowed, divorced, or separated. 

1 Also may have older children. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; Special Labor Force Beport No. #4. 
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pected. Their median age in March 1967 was 37 years — only 
about 3 years less than the median age lor all women workers. 

26. Labor Force Participation of Mothers 

The presence or absence of a husband has a strong influence on 
a mother's decision to work. Thus in March 1967 the proportion 
of mothers in the labor force whose husbands were present was 
only 86 percent compared with 64 percent for other mothers. 

There were 8.8 million working mothers with husband present 
in 1967, which represented 83 percent of all working mothers. Of 
these mothers, more than 3 out of 10 (35.3 percent) were in the 
labor force. In contrast, of the mothers not living with their hus- 
bands — the widowed, divorced, separated, or deserted, who were 
rearing children in fatherless homes — more than 6 out of 10 (64 
percent) were in the labor force. These mothers have, of course, a 
compelling need for earnings : probably half of them are rearing 
children in poverty.” 

27 . Trends in Labor Force Participation of Mothers 

Between 1910 and 1967 the labor force participation rate of 
mothers increased about two times more than did the labor force 
participation rate of all women (table 17). In 1940 only 9 percent 
of all mothers with children under 18 years of age worked outside 

Table 17. — Labor Force Participation Rates of Mothers and of All 
Women , 1 Selected Years, 1.‘ '0-67 



Year Mothers 1 All women* 



1967 38.2 41.1 

1966 36.8 38.9 

1964 34.6 37.4 

1962 _ 32.9 36.6 

I960 __ 30.4 36.7 

1968 29.6 36.0 

1966 27.6 36.9 

1964 26.6 33.7 

1962 23.8 33.8 

I960 21.6 33.1 

1948 20.2 31.9 

1946 18.2 31.2 

1940 8.6 28.2 



1 Includes women 16 years of age and over In 1067 but 14 years and over In earlier years. 

* Data are 'for March of each year except 1946, 1948, 1952, and 1954 when they are for April. 

* Annual average s . 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: U.8. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census. 



u U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration: 
"The Shape of Poverty in 1966," Jr Social Security Bulletin, March 1968. 
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the home, but by 1967 this proportion had increased to 38 per- 
cent. The corresponding: rise in the proportion of all women in the 
labor force was much smaller— from 28 percent in 1940 to 41 per- 
cent in 1967. 

Since 1948 the percentage of mothers who work has steadily 
increased about 1 percentage point a year (chart H). Between 




1948 and 1960 the participation rate rose more slowly for 
mothers with children under 6 years of age than for those with 
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children 6 to 17 years only. However, since 1960 the rate for 
mothers of young children increased much faster than for other 
mothers, so that by 1967, 49 percent of the mothers with children 
6 to 17 years only and 29 percent of those with young children 
were in the labor force 

28. Children of Working Mothers 

Working mothers with husband present had. nearly 20 million 
children under 18 years of age in 1967, with about 5 million of 
them under 6 years old. 

Because more mothers tend to be in paid work if their children 
are of school age and if there is no father in the home, the high- 
est labor force participation rate in March 1967 was among those 
not living with their husbands and with school-age children only 
(table 16). The lowest rate, on the other hand, was among 
mothers with husband present and with children under 3 years of 
age. 

In families in which the fathers were at home and all the chil- 
dren were over 6 years old, 45 percent of the mothers worked. In 
families in which the fathers were at home and there were chil- 
dren 3 to 5 years old, 32 percent of the mothers worked; and 
when there were still younger children, only 23 percent of the 
mothers worked. 

In fatherless homes, on the other hand, much higher propor- 
tions of mothers worked, re. cting their greater financial need — 
75 percent of the mothers with school-age children only and 59 
percent of the mothers with children 3 to 5 years old were in the 
labor force. Even where they had children under 3 years of age, 
44 percent of these mothers worked. 

29. Labor Force Participation of White and Nonwhite Mothers 

A comparison of the labor force participation of nonwhite with 
white mothers (husband present) shows that proportionately 
more nonwhite mothers are in the labor force. About 55 percent 
of nonwhite mothers of children 6 to 17 years old were in paid 
work in March 1967 compared with 44 percent of white mothers 
with children these ages (table 18). Among mothers with chil- 
dren under 6 years of age, 42 percent of the nonwhite mothers, 
but only 25 percent of the white mothers, were in the labor force. 

A percent distribution of nonwhite and white working mothers 
(husband present) by age of children shows that relatively more 
nonwhite had children under 3 years old and relatively more 
white had older children (chart I). 
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Table 18.— Labor Force Participatioh Rates op Mothers (Husband 
Present) , by Color and by Age op Children, March 1967 

(Mothers 16 jean of see and orer) 



Age of children 


Mothers lit the labor force 
Nonwhite White 


Nonwblte as 
percent of 
all working 
mothers 




NUMBER 




Total 


1,053,000 


7,697,000 


12.0 




PERCENT 




Children 6 to 17 yean only 


55.2 


44.2 


9.3 


Children under 6 yean 1 


42.1 


24.8 


16.1 


None under 3 yean 


51.8 


29.6 


16.2 


Some under 3 yean _ _ 


36.5 


21,7 


16.3 



5 Aho may have older children. 

Souree: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report 
No. 94. 



30. Labor Force Participation of Mothers by Income of 

Husband 

When the labor force participation rates of mothers (misband 
present) are correlated with the income received by their hus- 
bands, it is apparent that mothers work primarily because of 
economic need. Among mothers with husband present, the largest 
proportion (44 percent) was in the labor force in March 1967 
when the husbands' incomes were below $1,000 a year (table 19). 
As the husbands' incomes increase, the percentage of mothers in 
the labor force generally declines. 

Irrespective of her husband's income, a mother with younger 
children is obviously less willing or able to work than one with 
older children. At all income levels of husbands, a smaller propor- 
tion of mothers worked in March 1967 if their children were not 
yet in school (chart J). 

For example, as is apparent from table 19, almost 40 percent of 
the mothers worked when their husbands' incomes were between 
$2,000 and $3,000, but this proportion rose to 51 percent for those 
with school-age children only, and it dropped to 31 percent for 
those with children under 6 years of age. Similarly, in families 
where the husbands' incomes were between $5,000 and $7,000, 39 
percent of all the mothers were in the labor force, but only 32 
percent worked if they had preschool children. At yet higher in- 
come levels (between $7,000 and $10,000), 34 percent of the 
mothers were in the labor force, but only 22 percent worked when 
they had young children. 

31. Part-Time and Part-Year Work Patterns of Mothers 

Mothers are likely to work part time (less than 35 hours a 
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An additional 16 percent of the children were cared for outside 
their own homes, about half by relatives. Thirteen percent of the 
children were looked after by their own mothers while they 
worked, and 15 percent had mothers who worked only during 
school hours. Eight percent of the children were expected to care 
for themselves, while only 2 percent of the surveyed children 
were in group care, such as in day care centers, nur sery schools, 
and after -school centers. 

These findings, as did those of a survey undertaken by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in 1958, emphasize the urgent need for additional 
day care facilities. Licensed public and private day care facilities 
available in 1967 could provide for about half a million children. 
This represented, unfortunately, only a small percentage of the 

Table 22. — Child Care Arrangements of Working Mothers 1 With 

Children Under 14 Years of Age, by Age of Children, February 1965 



(Percent distribution) 



Type of arrangement 


Total 


Under 6 

yean 


Age of children 

6 toll 
yean 


12 and 18 
years 


Number (in thousands) 


12,287 


3,794 


6,091 


2,401 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Care in child’s own home by — 


45.5 


47.1 


46.9 


38.1 


Father 


14.9 


14.4 


15.4 


14.3 


Other relative 


21.2 


17.5 


23 2 


20.9 


Under 16 years 


4.6 


2.1 


6.1 


4.7 


16 years and over 


16.6 


15.3 


17.1 


16.2 


Nonrelative who only looked 
after children 


4.7 


8.4 


3.8 


1.2 


Nonrelative who usually did 
additional household chores. 


4.7 


6.9 


4.4 


1.7 


Care in someone else’s home by — 


15.7 


30.7 


11.0 


4.8 


Relative ... 


7.8 


14.9 


5.2 


3.3 


Nonrelative 


8.0 


15.8 


5.8 


1.6 


Other arrangements 


38.8 


22.1 


42.1 


57.0 


Care in group care center 


2.2 


5.6 


.6 


.4 


Child looked after self 


8.1 


.5 


8.0 


20.7 


Mother looked after child 
while working 


13.0 


15.0 


12.5 


1 1.1 


Mother worked only during 
child’s school hours 


15.0 


.8 


20.5 


24.2 


Other 


.5 


.3 


.6 


.7 



1 Refers to mothers who worked either full or part time for 27 weeks or more in 1964. 
Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, Children's Bureau, and U.S. Department of Labor, Wage and Labor Standards Ad- 
ministration, Women's Bureau: "Child Care Arrangements of Working Mothers in the 
United States." Children's Bureau Pub. 461-1968. 




Table 19.— Labor Foec* Pabticif/tion Rates and Pbcent DismsunoN op Momu (Itoband Fkesent), nr Income op 

Husband in 1966 and Acb op Chiuteen, Mabch 1967 



(Mothers 16 years of age and over) 





Percent of mothers In labor force 
with children — 


Percent distribution of mm 
labor force with ehBdi 


others in 


Income of husband 


Under IS 
Tears 


#-17 years 
only 


Under < 
years 1 


Under 18 
yean 


#-17 yean 
only 


UadsM 


Total 


36.3 


46.0 


26.6 


8,760,000 

100.0 


5,269,000 

100.0 


3,481,000 

100.0 


Under $1,000 


44.3 


62.3 


36.3 


2.6 


2JS 


2.4 


$1,000 to $1,999 


38.6 


46.9 


3L4 


3.1 


8.0 


3.3 


$2,000 to $2^99 


39.6 


60.8 


31.3 


4.9 


44 


6.7 


$S, 000 to $4,999 


41.9 


62.0 


34.6 


18.3 


16.9 


22.0 


$5,000 to $6,999 


39.4 


60.0 


31.6 


28.1 


26.1 


32.6 


$7,000 to $9,999 


33.8 


46.9 


21.9 


27.7 


90A 


23.6 


$10,000 and over 


26.4 


32.9 


16.7 


16.2 


ISA 


10.4 



1 Alao nay base older ehlldnn. 

Sonne: DA Dspartmeat of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Pone Keport No. 94. 
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Table 20. — Work Experience in 1966 of Mother? (Husband Present), 

by Age of Children, March 1967 

(Mother* 16 year* of age and over) 



Mother* with children — 



Work experience 


6-17 

years only 


8-6 year* 
(none 
under 8)^ 


Under 

Speen 1 


Percent with work experience" _. 63.9 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 


42.6 


39.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Full time" 


64.7 


62.0 


66.6 


60 to 62 weeks 


39.0 


30.6 


16.3 


27 to 49 weeks 


13.6 


12.4 


17.6 


1 to 26 weeks 


12.2 


19.0 


32.7 


Part time 4 


36.3 


38.0 


33.4 


27 weeks or more - 


21.7 


19.6 


12.6 


1 to 26 weeks 


13.6 


18.6 


20.8 



1 Abo may hare older children. 

1 Data are for civilian noninstttutkmal population* 

1 Worked 85 hoars or more a week. 

4 Worked less than 86 hour* a week. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistic*: Special Labor Force Heport 
Mo. 94. 

children only or children 3 to 5 years old but none younger. Six- 
ty-seven percent of the mothers with children under 3 years 
worked full time, but only 16 percent worked full time the year 
round and 33 percent worked from 1 to 26 weeks. 

The proportion of mothers (husband present) who worked part 
time was highest (38 percent) for those who had children 3 to 5 
years old but none younger and lowest (33 percent) for those who 
had children under 3. 

Mothers ( husband absent) . — Typically, a mother who is raising 
children without the help of a husband is more likely to work full 
time than is the mother whose husband is at home. Economic 
necessity is obviously the main reason for the mother’s work 
pattern. 

Eighty-one percent of all mothers (husband absent) who were 
employed in nonagricultural industries in March 1967 were on 
full-time schedules (table 21). 

32 . Child Care Arrangements of Working Mothers 

The arrangements working mothers make for the care of their 
children are of vital importance to the welfare of their families 
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Table 21 .— Full-Time and Part-Time Work Status of Mothers Employed 
in Nonagricultural Industries, by Marital Status and by Age of 
Children, March 1967 



(Mother* 16 yetn of age and over) 



Marital statu* and 
age of children 


Number 

(in 

thousands) 


Percent distribution 

Full Part 

Total time* time* 


Mothers with children under 18 years. . 


9,761 


100.0 


72.2 


27.8 


Married (husband present) 


8,078 


100.0 


70.6 


29.6 


Other women ever married * 


1,673 


100.0 


80.6 


19.4 


Mothers with children 6 to 17 only 


6,019 


100.0 


72.4 


27.6 


Married (husband present) 


4,936 


100.0 


70.7 


29.3 


Other women ever married* 


1,084 


100.0 


80.2 


19.8 


Mothers with children 3 to 6 years 








(none under 3) 4 


1,774 


100.0 


73.7 


26.3 


Married (husband present) 


1,462 


100.0 


71.4 


28.6 


Other women ever married* 


312 


100.0 


83.7 


16.3 


Mothers with children under 3 years 4 . . 


1,968 


100.0 


70.6 


29.6 


Married (husband present) 


1,681 


100.0 


69.1 


30.9 


Other women ever married * 


277 


100.0 


79.1 


20.9 


1 Worked 85 hours or more a week. 



2 Worked 1cm than 85 hour* a week. 

•Widowed, divorced, or separated. 

4 Also may have older children. 

Sroree: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistic: Special Labor Fore Report 



and to the interests of their communities. To obtain current in- 
formation, the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Women’s Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Labor cosponsored a national survey of child 
care arrangements of working mothers. 14 The survey was limited 
to women who worked 27 weeks or more in 1964, either full or 
part time, and who had at least one child under 14 years of age 
living at home. It was conducted by the Bureau of the Census in 
February 1965. 

According to the latest findings, the 6.1 million mothers cov- 
ered by the survey had 12.3 million children under 14 years of 
age, of whom 3.8 million were under 6 years. While their mothers 
were at work, 46 percent of the children were cared for in their 
own homes, with 15 percent looked after by their fathers, 21 per- 
cent by other relatives, and 9 percent by maids, housekeepers, or 
babysitters (table 22) . 



M TM» surrey *h partially supported und?r the research 
ministration. U.S. Department of Labor. 



program of tha Manpower Ad* 
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An additional 16 percent of the children were cared for outside 
their own homes, about half by relatives. Thirteen percent of the 
children were looked after by their own mothers while they 
worked, and 15 percent had mothers who worked only during 
school hours. Eight percent of the children were expected to care 
for themselves, while only 2 percent of the surveyed children 
were in group care, such as in day care centers, nursery schools, 
and after -school centers. 

These findings, as did those of a survey undertaken by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in 1958, emphasize the urgent need for additional 
day care facilities. Licensed public and private day care facilities 
available in 1967 could provide for about half a million children. 
This represented, unfortunately, only a small percentage of the 



Table 22. — Child Care Arrangements of Working Mothers 1 With 
Children Under 14 Years of Age, by Age of Children, February 1966 

(Percent distribution) 



Type of arrangement 


Total 


Under 6 
years 


Aft of children 

6 to 11 
years 


12 and 18 
years 


Number (in Thousands) .. 


12,287 


3,794 


6,091 


2,401 


Percent .. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Care in child’s own home by — 


46.6 


47.1 


46.9 


38.1 


Father 


14.9 


14.4 


16.4 


14.3 


Other relative 


21.2 


17.6 


23 2 


20.9 


Under 16 years 


4.6 


2.1 


6.1 


4.7 


16 years and over 


16.6 


16.3 


17.1 


16.2 


Nonrelative who only looked 
after children 


4.7 


8.4 


3.8 


1.2 


Nonrelative who usually did 
additional household chores. 


4.7 


6.9 


4.4 


1.7 


Care in someone else’s home by — 


16.7 


30.7 


11.0 


4.8 


Relative 


7.8 


14.9 


6.2 


3.3 


Nonrelative 


8.0 


16.8 


6.8 


1.6 


Other arrangements 


38.8 


22.1 


42.1 


67.0 


Care in group care center 


2.2 


6.6 


.6 


.4 


Child looked after self 


8.1 


.6 


8.0 


20.7 


Mother looked after child 
while working 


13.0 


16.0 


12.6 


U.l 


Mother worked only during 
child’s school hours 


16.0 


.8 


20.6 


24.2 


Other 


.6 


.3 


.6 


.7 



1 Refers to mothers who worked either full or part time for 27 weeks or more In 1964. 
Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, Children's Bureau, and U.S. Department of Labor, Wage and Labor Standards Ad- 
ministration, Women’s Bureau: “Child Care Arrangements of Working Mothers in the 
United States." Children’s Bureau Pub. 461-1968. 
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children who needed day care services. Public and voluntary 
agencies, however, are working actively to close the gap. 

Several legislative enactments in recent years have helped to 
increase the availability of day care facilities. A major advance 
was made possible by the child welfare provisions of the 1962 
Public Welfare Amendments to the Social Security Act, which 
authorized Federal grants-in-aid to Stat^ 15 public welfare agen- 
cies for day care services. To qualify for Federal aid, a State must 
have an approved child welfare services plan that requires, 
among other things, that day care will be provided only in facili- 
ties (including private homes) which are licensed by the State or 
meet the standards of the State licensing authority and give 
priority to children from low-income homes. 

Since the adoption of these amendments, the States have been 
moving to provide adequate day care services for children who 
need them. For the year ending June 1968, more than half the 
states budgeted State or local funds for day care services, while 
all but five States budgeted some public funds (Federal, State, or 
lo^al) . 

Under the 1967 amendments to the Social Security Act, the 
T/ork Incentive Program (WIN) , which was established for recip- 
ients of aid to families with dependent children (AFDC), re- 
quires necessary child care services for children of those engaged 
in training or employment under the program. 

Financial assistance for day care programs is also available 
under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, Headstart, the best 
known of the programs, was first administered by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity but recently was transferred to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. It enables many 
young children in low-income families to have full-year full-day 
care, and other children to have part-day or summer care. In ad- 
dition, special day care programs are provided for children of 
migrants. 

Day care is authorized by the Economic Opportunity Act also 
as one of the supportive services provided in the Concentrated 
Employment Program (CEP), a work training program adminis- 
tered by the Department of Labor for unemployed and low-in- 
come individuals. 

Under a Presidential directive of April 1968, a Federal Panel 
on Early Childhood, comprised of representatives from nine 
agencies, was established to coordinate all early childhood pro- 
grams financed by Federal funds. On September 28, 1968, the 



u includes territorial jurisdiction! and the District of Columbia. 
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Panel issued “Interagency Day Care Requirements/’ setting forth 
minimum standards which must be met by day care programs re- 
ceiving funds from the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; the Department of Labor; or the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. The Panel also launched in 1968 a new program <**11*^ 
Community Coordinated Child Care (4— C program). To be orga- 
nized by one designated group in each locality, such as a commu- 
nity action agency or a local welfare department, the 4-C program 
seeks to expand and improve day care services through more 
effective community wide planning, continuity of operation, effici- 
ent use of local resources, lower administrative costs, and better 
utilization of Federal funds. 

Federal -and State tax treatment regarding child care expenses. 

Since ifc> adoption in 1913, the Federal income tax law fr as m ade 
an allowarce for the circumstances of the individual taxpayer 
through personal exemptions. In the Revenue Act of 1954 a deduc- 
tion was allowed for child care expenses incurred by working 
women and widowers *• if such child care enabled them to be gain- 
fully employed. Under that act an allowance of up to 3600 was 
permitted for care of a child under 12 years of age or a dependent 
physically or mentally incapable of caring for himself. Widows, 
widowers, and separated and divorced persons could deduct the 
full amount regardless of income. However, a married woman 
claiming the deduction was required to file a joint return with her 
husband, and if the combined adjusted gross income exceeded 
$4,500 the deduction was leduced $1 for each $1 above that 
amount These restrictions regarding the working wife did not 
apply if her husband was incapable of self-support because of 
mental or physical disability. 

A 1963 amendment provided for allowing the deduction for 
child care expenses to a deserted wife who could not locate her 
husband. 

The Revenue Act of 1964 raised the maximum deduction for 
child care, the income limitation, and the age of children covered. 
Deductions of $600 for one child or $900 for two or more children 
may be taken when the total income of a working wife and her 
husband is less t’lan $6,000 a year. Above that figure, the amount 
of deduction is reduced $1 for each $1 of income. As a result, a 
deduction cannot be claimed by one-child families with total ad- 
justed gross income of more than $6,600 or by families with two 
or more children with more than $6,900. The act allows a married 



"Thatcnn -wi 
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man to deduct the cost oi child care if his wife is in an institution 
for at least 90 consecutive days or for a shorter period if termi- 
nated by her death. A married man whose wife is at home but un- 
able to care for herself is eligible for the deduction, subject to the 
$6,000 income limitation applicable to married women. The act 
also raised the age of children covered by the deduction to include 
those under 13 years. 

In addition to Federal laws governing deductions for child care 
expenses, a number of States permit employed taxpayers to take 
such deductions from State income taxes. Some of the State laws 
are identical with the Federal law; others have variations as to 
who can claim the deduction, the amount of the deduction, the age 
limit of children for whose care the deduction can be claimed, awH 
the income limitation of taxpayers eligible to claim the deduction. 

33, Maternity Provisions 

1 Large numbers of women workers in this country are rfi giKU 

to receive maternity benefits. The three major types of maternity 
benefits are: maternity leave with provisions for job security, 
cash payments to compensate for loss of wages, and allowances 
for medical care and services. Such benefits are provided primar- 
ily through voluntary plans and less frequently by legislative 
action. 

_ Voluntary plant* — Voluntary health plans include those nego- 
tiated be tween unions and management, those offered by com- 

I mercial insurance companies, those operated by associations of 

hospitals or physicians, and those operated cooperatively by 
groups. 

In 1966 the Bureau of Labor Statistics summarized 106 selected 
health and insurance plans 17 negotiated between unions and 
m a n ag em ent. All but a few had maternity medical allowances for 
women employees. In addition, about half provided cash benefits 
for a specified number of weeks. Job security and paid sick leave 
as such were not covered in the study. There were wide variations 
in allowances for maternity hospitalization and for surgical and 
medical care; for example, the surgical allowance in many con- 
tracts ranged from $50 to $150. Many plans provided compensa- 
tion for the full cost of specified services in addition to hospital 
room and board allowances. Others established a flat maternity 
allowance, covering both hospitalization and surgical benefits. 

WUA i ’iyK—t «f Later. Bareaa at Later Statistics: “Dim* of lot Mtetad Health 
aa« laanaaea Flaaa Uadcr CsSseMse Barsatetac.- IMS." BaS. IMS. ScMaatar IMS. 
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In approximately three-fourths of these plans the company paid 
the full costs of maternity benefits for its employees. Under the 
remaining plans, the employer and employee shared the costs of 
the employee's benefits. 

Legislative provisions . — Several Federal and State laws ex- 
tend some maternity protection to limited numbers of women 
workers. 

The only Federal law that specifically listed maternity benefits 
as such covered women employees in the railroad industry. How- 
ever, that law was amended in 1968 to delete the provision for 
maternity weekly cash benefits, although the right of women to 
use their regular sick benefits during absences for pregnancy or 
childbirth was retained. 

Women employees in Federal service do not receive maternity 
leave as such, but Federal law (5 U.S.C. 6301-6311) does make 
paid sick leave available to them, and a Civil Service C ommis sion 
regulation permits sick leave to be used as maternity leave. As 
is the case for all illness. Federal employees receive full pay 
during their sick-leave days. Those days are limited in number 
each year but may be accumulated. Women granted maternity 
leave have job security and may return to the jobs they held 
before taking leave. 

In addition, under Federal law (5 U.S.C. 8901-8913), Govern- 
ment employees may elect to participate in one of several health 
insurance plans that include payments toward maternity medical 
care for women employees. Both the Federal Government and the 
participating employees share the cost of these benefits. As a 
fairly new development, the Federal Government, through its In- 
terdepartmental Committee on the Status of Women, is exploring 
the idea ot seeking Congressional approval of paid maternity 
leave in addition to paid sick leave. 

Women members of the Armed Forces, who are separated from 
military service because of pregnancy, are eligible for maternity 
care in a military hospital or facility. They are provided with 
prenatal, hospital, and postnatal care. 

Women employed by Federal contractors and subcontractors 
and by federally assisted construction contractors and subcon- 
tractors are covered by Executive Order 11375 (see sec. 102), 
which in effect extends antidiscrimination programs of Govern- 
ment contractors to include discrimination based on sex. The 
equal employment opportunity program developed by the Depart- 
ment of Labor's Office of Federal Contract Compliance (OFCC) is 
implemented by Federal contracting agencies, with emphasis on 
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affirmative action and preaward compliance review. As maternity 
leave protection is an integral part of the program, guidelines 
being prepared for women’s employment include a provision re- 
lating to maternity leave. 

Women employees in private industry are affected by maternity 
leave rulings of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC), which administers title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (see sec. 101). One ruling requires employers to grant recall 
rights to women after childbirth, just as recall rights are given to 
men after a sustained illness or convalescence. A second ruling 
maintains that “a leave of absence should be granted for preg- 
nancy whether or not it is granted for illness.” Another ruling 
declares that health plans which grant maternity benefits to 
wives of men employees must include women employees as well. 
However, the EEOC has ruled that it is not a violation of title 
VII to provide paid sick leave but unpaid maternity leave, and 
that an employer has the right to decide at what point during a 
w oman’s pregnancy her employment may be suspended. 

Cash benefits for maternity leave are provided to women 
workers under the laws of New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Puerto 
Rico. Six other 1 States and Puerto Rico prohibit employment for 
specified periods before and/or after childbirth, but of these only 
Puerto Rico requires women to have reemployment rights or re- 
ceive compensatory payments (see sec. 117) . Under State unem- 
ployment insurance laws, women in 37 States and the District of 
Columbia are disqualified from collecting unemployment insur- 
ance during a specified period before and/or after childbirth, 18 
regardless of the reason for their unemployment (which might 
have been a layoff). 

Many State and local governments allow their women em- 
ployees to use sick leave as maternity leave, and some also provide 
insured medical care. In 1962, 14 States and Puerto Rico offered 
health benefit programs with maternity provisions to employees of 
these jurisdictions who wished to participate. 19 In two of these — 
New York and Massachusetts — local governments were allowed to 
participate voluntarily in the program. Under all these programs 
the employers and enrolled employees both contributed to their 
cost. A few of the plans were designed to cover the entire cost of 
combined hospital and physician’s charges for a confinement. 

*UA Dqwitamt of Labor, Boren of bpkmt O ee ari ty: “Comparieoa of Stale Un- 
employmcat Iaanraace Laws.” BoD. U-ML IMS. 

»U.a Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Public Health Service: “State Em- 
p l oyeae* Health Benefit Pracrame.** Health Eeoaomica Seriee No. *, December IMS. aad 
“Maternity Cere UtUeathm aad FI wear! no.** Health Bc oao mfa a Scrim ^o. 4. January 1M4. 
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Variations in provisions ranged from separate allowances speci- 
fied for hospital charges and physician's fees to a lump sum al- 
lowance for both types of expenses. 

Working Life of Women 

34, Work Experience of Women 

The number of women and men in the labor force is obtained 
by a regular monthly survey of the population. 20 A similar sur- 
vey, conducted once a year, yields the number of women and men 
wLo worked at some time during the previous year. 

The number of persons who work some time during the course 
of a year is naturally greater than the average number in the 
labor force at any one period in time during that year. In 1967, 
35.8 million women 16 years of age and over had some work expe- 
rience, 21 but the average number in the labor force was 28.4 million 
— a difference of 7.4 million. 

Many women cannot work full time (35 hours or more a week) 
the year round (50 to 52 weeks) because of home responsibilities, 
school attendance, or other reasons. In addition, there are 
women who would like to work throughout the year but are una- 
ble to find this type cf job because of lack of skills or education or 
because such jobs are not available in the community in which 
they live. As a result, women are more likely than men are to 
work part time or part year. Only 42 percent of the women who 
worked at some time in 2967 were employed full time the year 
round (chart K). In contrast, 70 percent of all men with work 
experience in 1967 were full-time year-round workers. Twenty- 
eight percent of the women with work experience worked full 
time for part of the year. The remaining 29 percent of the women 
had part-time jobs. By comparison, only 11 percent of the men 
with work experience in 1967 held part-time job* *. 

The percentage of women working part time increases as the 
number of weeks worked declines. Thus in 1967, less than one- 
fifth of the women who worked 50 to 52 weeks and less than one- 
third of those who worked from 27 to 49 weeks were employed 
part time, but almost one-half of those who worked half a year or 
less had part-time jobs. 

*• The nmy b conducted for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Crams 
through Its current population surrey. It contists of int e rviewing a scientifically selected 
mnjh of about £0,000 hwchoMi. designed to represent the civilian noninstltutional popula- 
tion If yean of ace and over. 

* UA Department of Labor, Daman of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Wo res Deport No. If 7. 
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Reasons given for part-year work — The major reasons given 
by women and men for working only part of the year in 1967 dif- 
fered considerably. More than half of the women stated that tak- 
ing care of their household was the principal reason; another 21 
percent said attendance at school limited their work. Only 12 per- 
cent claimed unemployment as the reason for working less than a 
full year. In contras, 30 percent of the men 16 years of age or 
over mentioned unemployment as the major reason for part-year 
work, and one-third of the men reported school attendance as the 
principal factor. 

Changes in work experience of women since 1950 . — The number 
of women with work experience rose 12.4 million from 1960 to 
1967 (table 2S). The number who worked part time rose 4.8 
million. This increase of 70 percent was considerably greater 
than the increase of 47 percent registered by women full-time 
workers. Most of the increase in part-time workers, however, 
came between 1950 and 1960. From 1960 to 1967 the number of 
women part-time workers increased by only 6 percent compared 
with an increase of 22 percent among full-time workers. 
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Another change in the composition of the group of women with 
work experience was that a somewhat larger proportion worked a 
full year in 1967 (52 percent) than in 1950 (45 percent). This 
was due mainly to a relatively large increase in the number of 
women who worked full time for 50 to 52 weeks. 



Table 23. — Work Experience op Women, 1960, 1960, and 1967 1 

Number (in thouennds) Percent distribution 

Work experience 1967 1960 1950 1967 1960 1960 



Total 36,787 30,685 23,360 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Year round: 

50 to 52 weeks: 

Full time* 16,084 11,299 8,692 42.1 36.9 36.8 

Part time* 3,646 3,060 1,916 9.9 10.0 8.2 

Part year: 

07 f/i ACk UTPolfR * 

Full time* 4,661 4,479 4,171 13.0 14.6 17.9 

Part time* 2,228 2,023 1,210 6.2 6.6 6.1 

1 to 26 weeks * 

Full time* 6,616 4,899 4,377 16.4 16.0 18.7 

Part time* 4,763 4,826 3,088 13.3 16.8 13.2 



* Includes women IS yenn of oge and over in 1967 but 14 jrmra and over in I960 wi I960. 

1 Worked 85 hours or more a week. 

* Worked ten than 86 hours a week. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Lato Force Report 
No. 107 ; Manpower Administration, “Manpower Re) ort of :in PreMdes?t Including a Report 
on Manpower Requirements. Resources, Utilisation, and Trainia^.” April 1988. 

Work experience by age . — As might be expected, women be- 
tween 18 and 64 years of age are more likely to work some time 
during the year than are younger girls or older women. In 1967 
almost three-fourths of all women 18 to 24 years of age, about 
three-fifths of those 45 to 54, and more than half of those 25 to 44 
had work experience (table 24). In contrast, slightly less than 
half of the girls 16 and 17 years old and the women 55 to 64, and 
only one-seventh of the women 65 and over had worked some 
time during that year. 

At all age levels a larger proportion of men than of women had 
work experience in 1967. For men the percentage was highest 
among those 25 to 54 years of age (96 or 98 percent) and lowest 
among those 65 years of age and over (35 percent). 

In the principal working age group (18 to 64 years), the pro- 
portion of all women who worked some time during 1967 was 58 
percent as compared with 94 percent for men. 
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Table 24. — Percent of Women and Men With Work Experience in 1967. 

by Age 

(Persona 1C rears of ace and or or) 



Age 



Women Men 



Total 

16 and 17 years 

18 and 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

26 to 34 years 

36 to 44 years 

46 to 54 years 

66 to 64 years 

65 years and over . 

18 to 64 years 



51.8 


85.1 


47.8 


65.5 


72.0 


87.1 


71.0 


90.2 


63.7 


98.1 


56.8 


97.9 


59.6 


96.1 


49.9 


88.5 


13.9 


34.9 


58.5 


94.4 



Sonree: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report 
No. 107. 



Women 45 to 64 years of a™. are the most likely to work full 
time the year round. Ah ut 65 percent of the women in this age 
group were full-time year-round workers in 1967 (table 25). In 
contrast, only 10 percent of girls 16 to 19 years of age were on 
full-time schedules throughout the year. 

Teenage girls and women 65 years of age and over who work 
are the most likely to work primarily at part-time jobs. Among 
those with work experience, just over half of the girls 16 to 19 
years of age and of the women 65 years of age and over were 
part-time workers in 1967. In fact, about 1 out of 3 of the teenage 
girls worked at part-time jobs for 26 weeks or less. On the other 
hand, less than 1 out of 6 women 20 to 24 years of age worked pri- 
marily at part-time jobs. 

Work experience by marital statue , — About 60 percent of the 
35.8 million women with work experience in 1967 were married 
women living with their husbands (table 26). Another 28 percent 
were single, and the remaining 17 percent were widowed, di- 
vorced, or living apart from their husbands. 

Single women were the most likely to have worked at some time 
in 1967. Sixty-nine percent of them compared with 46 percent of 
the widowed, divorced, or separated women and 48 percent of the 
married women (husband present) had had work experience. 

Women who are widowed, divorced, or with husbands absent are 
more likely to work full time the year round than are single 
women or married women living with their husbands. In 1967, 62 
percent of the former group of women were full-time year-round 



Table 25. — Work Experience of Women in 1967, by Age 

(Women 16 year* of age and over) 



Age 



Work experience 


Total 


16-19 

years 


20-24 

years 


25-34 

years 


85-44 

ye*rs 


46-64 

yean 


55-64 

years 


65 years 
and over 


Number 

Percent 


35,787,000 

100.0 


4,167,000 

100.0 


5,432,000 

100.0 


6,342,000 

100.0 


6356,000 

100.0 


6,948,0*0 

100.0 


4,599,000 

100.0 


1,443,000 

100.0 


Worked at full-time jobs 1 


70.6 


46.3 


8i:3 


73.7 


72.8 


74.6 


73.4 


47.3 


50 to 52 weeks 


42.1 


10.0 


37.4 


40.9 


48.6 


55.1 


53.8 


28.8 


27 to 49 weeks 


13.0 


7.5 


17.4 


15.5 


13.4 


12.2 


11.7 


7.4 


1 to 26 weeks 


15.5 


28.8 


26.5 


17.3 


10.8 


7.3 


8.0 


11.0 


Worked at part-time jobs* 


29.4 


53.7 


18.7 


26.3 


27.2 


25.4 


26.6 


52.7 


50 to 52 weeks 


9.9 


10.8 


4.8 


7.2 


10.3 


11.1 


12.8 


21.3 


27 to 49 weeks 


6.2 


9.0 


4.5 


5.3 


6.0 


5.7 


6.0 


12.0 


1 to 26 weeks 


13.3 


33.7 


9.5 


13.8 


10.9 


8.5 


7.8 


19.4 



1 Worked 85 hours or more a week. 

* Worked less than 85 boon a week. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics : Special Labor Force Report No. 107. 




